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GREAT REGISTRATION 
IN SOUTHERN CITY 


Twelve Theusand Louisville Women 
Enroll Their Names to Vote at 
School Election 


There is rejoicing in Louisville, Ky., 
not only among the suffragists but 
among the friends of education. About 
12,000 women have registered to take 
advantage of their newly-granted 
right of school suffrage—an enormous 
number for a conservative Southern 
city. It is believed that this large in- 
terest among women cannot fail to be 
of benefit to the schools. 

The school district of Fayette Coun- 
ty, Ky., has elected its first woman 
trustee. The granting of school suf- 
frage to women gave Fayette County 
the largest vote ever polled at a school 
election. About two-fifths of the votes 
were cast by women. 








WOMEN OF FLORIDA 
ASTONISH A MAYOR 





Seek to Register for Sewerage Bond- 
ing Election—City Surprised but 
Sympathetic 





The first demand for suffrage eve! 
made in Orlando, Fla., occurred a few 
days ago. The Mayor issued a notice 
that “all freeholders” must register 
for the sewerage bonding election by) 
October 9. A few suffragists saw their 
opportunity. Very secretly and hur- 
riedly, before the Mayor could get 
word of it and give notice that the call 
was meant for fen only, Miss Emma 
Hainer, accompanied by Mrs. «Helen 
Starbuck, gathered together several 
ladies” who own’ valuable property in 
the city. They went to the city clerk’s 
office, and announced that they had 
come in response to the Mayor’s call te 
register for the coming election. 

The city clerk was dumbfounded. 
However, he acknowledged the justice 
of their cause, and referred them to 
the Mayor, who referred them to the 
councilmen, who, in turn, referred 
them to the city attorney, who found 
that the law of Florida grants women 
no voting privilege whatsoever. Of 
course the women knew this, but their 
mission was accomplished. They had 
brought about a discussion of the ques- 
tion, and furnished a concrete illustra- 
tion of women’s ability to pay taxes 
and inability to have any voice as to 
how they shall be used. 

One of the most encouraging 
tures of the incident 
spread belief in woman suffrage which 
Miss Hainer and Mrs. Starbuck found 
in their morning’s tour of the city. 
The women of the South have been 
thought to be little interested in this 
question, but only a spark is needed 
to set ablaze the smouldering senti- 
ment for political rights that seems to 
pervade women of every type. 


fea- 


was the wide- 


$4,000 PLEDGED 








Women’s Political Union of New 
York Gives Great Campaign Supper 
and Raises Money 





Nearly $4,000 was pledged as a cam- 
paign fund at the campaign supper 
Siven last week by the Women’s Po- 
litical Union of New York. So great 
was the demand for tickets that the 
room first engaged had to be twice 
given up for a larger one. Jane Ad- 
dams spoke for the Progressives, Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell for the Republi- 
cans, and Senator Bayne (in Mrs. Har- 
riman’s absence) for the Democrats. 
Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., and Miss Caro- 





line Lexow spoke for suffrage. Mrs. 
Blatch presided. 
Miss Maggie Walz of Calumet, 


Mich., has been indefatigable in her 
efiorts among her Finnish fellow citi- 
zens. She has organized more than 30 
local Suffrage Clubs, and published 
the first suffrage newspaper in the 
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By Courtesy of Fort Worth Record, N. 


WOMEN TO CUT SOME FIGURE THIS YEAR 


Y. Evening Sun, and Sioux City Jour nal 








WILL TAKE THE TORCH 
FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE 





Great Procession to March in New 
York on Nov. 9 to Celebrate Vic- 
tories 


All men and women in favor of 
equal rights are invited to march in 
the great torchlight procession of the 
Men’s League for Woman Suffrage, to 
be held in New York City on the 
evening of Nov. 9. The parade will 
celebrate the outcome of the vote on 
the suffrage amendments in all the 
campaign States. Mr. 
Laidlaw, president of the 
writes: 


James Lees 


League, 


our vie- 
indiffer- 
If we do not show life, and pro- 


“If we do not celebrate 
tories, we will be considered 
ent. 
test loudly against defeats, we will be 
considered discouraged and out of the 
resort to 


contest. Therefore, let us 


the torch, not for anarchy or arson 
but for the enlightenment of our op- 
ponents and the encouragement of our 
sympathizers!” 

Those intending to should 
send their names to the Parade Com- 
mittee, 30 EK. 34th street, New York 
City, or to any of the suffrage organ- 
izations. 


march 





The 
which 


list of States 
all the political parties have 
adopted a suffrage plank: New York, 
New Jersey, Arizona, Montana and 
Iowa. 


lengthens in 





“The war against preventable dis- 
ease is a struggle between the dollar 
and the death rate. Most of our com- 
munities prefer a high death rate to a 
slight increase in the tax rate,” said 
E. E. Rittenhouse, conservation com- 
missioner of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, speaking before the 
National Conservation Congress re- 
cently. He maintained that there was 
hardly a city in the United States 
where the health ordinances were 
properly enforced, and that the main 





Finnish language, 


cause was lack of funds. 





WOMEN DEFY STORM— 
BRIDGE FLOODED RIVER 


Hold Successful Suffrage Meeting in 
Teeth of Tempest That Halts Trains 

The women of the West*are showing 
distinguished pluck and endurance in 
their peaceful battle for the _ ballot. 
Mrs. Laura Gregg Cannon has been 
having some unusual experiences’ on 
the tour of meetings that she has been 
Cochise Arizona. 
The climax was reached the other 
night in Wilcox, when east-bound 
trains were halted for 24 hours by a 
raging storm. Nothing daunted, Mrs. 
Cannon, assisted by men and women 


holding in County, 


unwilling to give up the pleasure of 
hearing a suffrage address, bridged the 


rivers with heavy planks and hung sig- 


nal lights announcing the meeting, 
contrary to rumors which had been 
put in circulation that it was to be 


postponed. It was an _ enthusiastic 
gathering, and culmination a 
League was organized that includes 
the leading club women of the city. 
Mrs. C. ‘0. Anderson, a former resident 
of Colorade and active in its campaign 
for equal rights, is one of the officers. 


as its 





TWO MILLION VOTE 





Boast of Enfranchised 
Women 


Paraders 





Some novel and effective features 
marked the suffrage section of the re- 
cent Centennial Day pageant in 
Rochester, N. Y. A line of women 
clad in white bore aloft.great yellow 
streamers, showing the growth of the 
movement. One carried the inscrip- 
tion, “Susan B. Anthony Arrested for 
Voting in 1872,” and the next, “Now 
1,300,000 Women Vote Unchallenged 
in Six States.” ~Six women followed 
carrying streamers with the names 
of the States. Then came the inscrip- 
tion, “Over 2,000,000 Women Vote in 
Eight Foreign Countries,” and eight 
women followed with pennants bear- 
ing the names of the countries. 





DECLARE FOR VOTES 


Exciting Scene at Meeting of State 
Federation—Suffrage Wins 





In a precedent-smashing final ses- 
Federation of 
convention at 
Oct. 10, endorsed woman 
suffrage by a vote of 129 to 63. If 
this is an indication of the sentiment 
of the State, Wisconsin women will 
be sure of the endorsement of wo- 


Wisconsin 
Clubs, in 


sion, the 
Women's 
Janesville, 


man suffrage by the majority of 
voters. 
The suffragists at the convention 


won after a spirited contest. 

The victory was due largely to the 
efforts of Mrs. Henry M. Youmans of 
Waukesha, Press Chairman of the Po- 
League. The ques- 
tion before the convention 
by a minority report signed by Mrs. 
Youmans, the chairman of the Policy 
Three of this committee 
of five were active anti-suffragists. 
The other member thought it best to 
ignore the suffrage question, but Mrs. 
Youmans insisted upon presenting a 
minority report. 

Only 35 minutes was allowed for 
the discussion. One of the anti-suf- 
fragists was immediately upon her 
feet to oppose the resolution, and 
talked for nearly one-third of the time. 
She stopped only after being asked to 
do so three times. 

Mrs. B. C. Gudden contended that 
it was not a matter of politics but 
of citizenship, Mrs. Platteville urged 
the women of the convention to take 
a definite stand endorsing it, and Miss 
Lutie Stearns also defended the reso- 
lution. But the best summing up was 
made by Mrs. Youmans, who told of 
the favorable action of other State 
Federations on the question. The 35- 
minute limit was reached just as Mrs. 
Youmans was about to read a tele 
gram from a dearly beloved past 
president, the woman who organized 
the Federation, Mrs Chas. Morris of 
Berlin- 

An anti-suffragist called time and 


litical Equality 


was put 


Committee. 


LABOR FAVORS WOMEN 
IN TWENTY STATES 


American and State Federations Go 
on Record for Equal Rights 








The Indiana State Federation of 
Labor at its recent annual meeting 
endorsed woman suffrage by an over- 
whelming vote. Like action has been 
taken by the State Federations of 
Labor in California, Connecticut, Celo- 
rado, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Washing- 
ton, Virginia, West Virginia and some 
others; also by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


RUFFIANLY OPPONENTS 
SCALP YOUNG WOMEN 


Mob Parades as Trophies Hair Torn 
from Girls’ Heads and Fragments of 
Clothing 
When Mr. Lloyd-George addressed a 

public meeting a few days ago in a 

Welsh village, several and 

girls rose in the audience and asked a 

Anti- 
with amaz- 

them 

beat and kicked them, stripped them 
almost naked, tore handfuls of hair 
from their heads, and attempted inde- 
cent assaults upon them. One woman 
was thrown bodily over a hedge; one 
was blinded; and all were badly hurt. 

The assailants afterward paraded the 

village showing bunches of hair and 

fragments of underclothing as_ tro- 
phies of their prowess. None of them 
have been arrested. 

The English press is unanimous in 
condemnation of the outrages. 

The Liverpool Courier says: “The 
more realistic photographs taken of 
the scene are unprintable in a decent 
paper. The whole affair is a ghastly 
anti-climax to our superior condemna- 
tions of lynch law in America.” 

A fuller account will be 
another column. 


women 


question about votes for women. 
suffragists attacked them 


ing savagery, knocked down, 


found in 


REAL SPOTLESS TOWN 
EXISTS IN UTAH 


Women Officials Gave Prizes’ for 
Cleanest Yards—No Dirt Now to 
Be Found 


Mrs. Emily H. Richards, president of 


the Utah W. S. A., writes: 


“We have in oxe of our cities a 
Mayor and city council all of whom 
are women. They offered prizes for 
the cleanest yards, and have now a 


perfectly clean city.” 





objected to the reading of the tele- 
gram. Cries of “Read the telegram!” 
went up from all over the house. It 
Was then only after ten minutes of ob- 
tactics that it was finally 
heard by the convention. It read: 

“I hope the Federation will endorse 
woman suffrage in the interests of 
progress and humanity.” 

At this psychological moment the 
vote was taken. 

One of the most interesting features 
was the strength of the Catholic vote 
represented by the Marquette Wo- 
man’s League, the most powerful and 
useful Catholic women’s organization 
in the State. There were nine dele- 
gates, and five of them voted with 
the minority report; the others did 
not vote at all. A number of women 
stated that they approved of woman 
suffrage, but that they felt it was un- 
constitutional to bring it before the 
Federation, and for that reason either 
did not vote or voted against the reso- 
lution. The newly-elected president, 
Mrs. J. A. Strathearn, of Kankanna, 
believes in the ballot for women, and 
expressed the belief that if a straw 
vote had been taken, not more than 
ten women would have voted against 
the measure. 


structive 
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OREGON FREE 
(Dedicated to Mrs, Abigail Seott — 
Duniway) : 
By Selina Solomons j 
Washington north of us, 
Idaho east of us; 
And California 
South of us—free; 
Free State to north of us, 
Free State to south of us, 
Free on the east of us, 
West the wide sea. 


Trade-winds free o’er it blow; 

Sobbing in angry woe, 

Throbbing with mighty throe, 
Tumultuously, 

Breakers beat on the sand 

Of our Pacific strand, 

Wailing their loud demand 
“Oregon free!” 


Freewomen north of us, 

Freewomen south of us, 

Freewomen east of us, 
West the vast ocean; 

And in our woman's breast 

Lives its wild, deep unrest; 

Foam on the billows’ crest 
Is our emotion. 


For, as the surges roll, 

So our aspiring soul 

Pants towards its destined goal, 
Equal to be; 

Making this mighty State 

Commonwealth truly great, 

Newborn to splendid fate, 
Oregon free! 


Soon now the searching test 

Of love and faith professed; 

Make us free as the rest— 
Freemen and brothers! 

frue faith and honor prove; 

They are the peers of love; 

Give justiee—naught above— 
Free wives and mothers! 


\s are those north of us, 

And to the south of us, 

And to the east of us; 
While west the sea, 

As its waves shoreward beat, 

Shall evermore repeat 

That song, triumphant, sweet- 
“Oregon free!” 

San Francisco, Cal 


A FABLE—AFTER AESOP 


By Lady Chance 


The Builder 





A certain Builder was noticed by a 
Passer-by to be using only stones of a 
particular oblong shape for his build- 
ing, rejecting all those that were 
square. 

“Why are you doing this?” 


Passer-by. 


asked the 


“Because it has always been the cus- 
of trade,” the 
Builder. 

But,’ 


tom my answered 


said the Passer-by, “what is 
reason for this curious custom?” 
Reason!” the Builder ‘No 


reason is needed for what has always 


t} 
hie 


said 


een the custom.” 

The Passer-by was not satisfied, and 
he asked, “Do not the stones all come 
out of the same quarry, and although, 
as I can see, they vary somewhat in 
color and texture, surely their differ- 
ence of shape alone is not a sufficient 
bar to the square stones being used 
for some parts of the building?” 

“T can only tell you,” answered the 
suilder, “that in my trade they never 
have been used.” 

“But,” said the Passer-by (who was 
persistent person), “in certain 
other countries where I have travelled, 
square stones are used in building.” 

“I daresay they are,” 
builder indifferently. “Other Builders 
in other countries may please them- 
selves i do not to learn from 
them.” 

“No doubt,” said the Passer-by, “you 
have heard that the buildings in which 
square stones are used are insecure, 
and perhaps have tumbled about the 
builders’ ears; or possibly they are 
very inconvenient and bad in other 
ways, owing to use of these stones?” 

“No,” said the Builder, “I cannot 


a very 


need 


pretend that any of these results have 


followed on the use of the square 
stones, but my buildings are much 
larger and more important than the 
ones in those countries you speak of, 
and I cannot try experiments in my 
work.” 

“Still, I do not think you have ex- 
plained in what way the rejection of 
all stones that happen to be square 
and not oblong makes your building 
better, though it certainly must make 
it more expensive and wasteful,” sald 
the Passer-by. 

The Builder, who prided himself on 
being a man of practical common 
sense, if not of brilliant intellect, dis- 
missed the Pagser-by with the words, 
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“ROSES AND ROSE SBED” 
> ° — 4 


By Caroline Bartlett Cran 


=o : 


Here is a simile of Theodore 


| Parker's, which, while not written of 


our cause and not typifying its more 
practical aspects, nevertheless con- 
tinually recurs to me as I go about 
the State and meet our workers: 

“How much can we do,—a single 
man, a single noble woman! He who 
goes through a land and scatters 
blown roses may be tracked next day 
by their withered petals that strew 
the ground; but he that goes through 
it and scatters rose seed, a hundred 
years after leaves behind him a land 
full of fragrance and beauty for his 
monument, and as a heritage for his 
daughters and his sons.” 

The land is beginning to bloom; let 
us remember the hands that scattered 
the rose seed, passing lonely over 
thorny and barren land, and seldom 
cheered by gift of roses. Some rose 
seed that Lucy Stone sent broadcast 
in Minneapolis in the ‘80s fell on the 
heart and conscience of a young re- 
porter, an “anti,” and she has been 
cultivating roses from that same seed 
in Michigan, lo! these many years. 
A woman living in a small Michigan 
town tells how her mother consented, 
as a great favor to the committee, to 
entertain Miss Anthony on one of her 
early tours; now the old lady 
looks back that event as the 
chief distinction of her 


and 
upon 
career. 
connected with 
have 


Many women now 


temperance movement told 


that it speech of 
Willard’s 


our 


was some 
that 


important 


ne 
converted 
work- 
was Anna Dick- 
thinking. 
a wonderful speech 


I 
Frances 


them, Two of 
said that it 
first 


made 


ers have 
i who them 
Shaw 


Lansing 


nson set 
Anna 

in sowing of 
seed from which we are now gather- 
ing political dis- 
trict in the State. 

On Sept. 30, 1914, we will celebrate 

Kalamazoo the one hundredth 
birthday anniversary of Mrs. Lucinda 
Hinsdale Stone, who for sixty years 
up and down the 
highways and byways of Michigan, and 
far beyond. The edueation and the 
moral awakening which have fitted 
Michigan women for the ballot are, 
perhaps, due more to her sowing than 
to any other one cause. 

And what are we doing but 
sowing the seed in specially prepared 
ground, and climate which has 
that think 
trees will live and grow and 
round, and not be 
fifth of Novem- 
then—roses for all Michi- 
seed for those 
roses still 


years ago,—a 


the roses in every 


in 


sowed rose seed 


how 


in a 


become so we 


hospitable 
our rose 
the 
winter-killed 
And 


and 


blossom year 


on the 
ber? 
wan, 


bleak 


our rose 


regions where are 


| scarce! 


LAUNDRIES AND BALLOTS 


rhe 
crusaders, 


Jaltimore anti-smoke nuisance 
it is reported, find only one 
concern openly resisting the proposed 
reform. 


fits, 


That is a laundry, which pro 
proportion to the 
thoroughness with which the smoke 
gets in its work on the linen of the 
populace. On the same principle all 
the political corruptionists 
votes for women 


of course, in 


oppose 


HOME OR BEET FIELD? 





Mi aaa are 


new 


suffragists telling a 
“Woman’s - place - is - the-home” 
story A worker 
was addressing an audience of labor- 
ing men in Bay City, in the center of 
the sugar beet industry, which gives 
employment to great numbers of wo- 
men and girls. The speaker had evi- 
dently impressed her hearers favor- 
ably, when a prosperous looking man 
in one of the galleries arose and as- 
serted that women had al the rights 
they wanted and had no need of the 
ballot. That he was an anti of un- 
usual breadth of view and very gen- 
erous is shown by his concluding re- 
mark: “Women should not mix in 
dirty politics; woman’s place is in 
the home, or on the beet field.” 

C. B. A. 


suffrage campaign 








an 
Conservative and Unionist Franchise 





“It is a fact, which no ene can deny, 
that square stones are square stones, 
and oblong ones are oblong; and that 
is my reason for not using the square 


ones, and a very good reason too.” 


One reason is as good as another to 
unreasonable person.—Womeen’s 


Review. 
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Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, presi- 
dent of the Oregon E. 8. A., is known 
as “The mother of woman suffrage in 
Oregon.” She crossed the plains in 
an emigrant wagon as a girl in her 
teens. Her mother died on the way. 
She married young and went through 
all the hardships of pioneer life. Her 
husband’s health failed, and she 
helped with the burden of the family’s 
support. She campaigned for equal 
suffrage in Oregon in the early days 
with Susan B. Anthony, secured the 
married women’s property law, and 
for many years edited a weekly suf- 

















MRS. ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY 








frage journal, The New Northwest, the 


pioneer suffrage paper of the Pacific 
Coast. She not only edited it, but 
wrote for it many serial stories in 


advocacy of equal rights; and her five 
sons ran the office and set up the type. 


Mrs. Duniway is convalescing slowly 
from a severe illness, and has not 
been able to take an active part in 
the present campaign; but hundreds 


of Oregonians are affectionately hop- 
ing that she willwee able after Nov. 5 
to cast her first vote. 








MISS EMMA WOLD 


President College Equal Suffrage 
League of Portland, Ore. 





A sister of Eugene Field, the poet, 


is speaking for suffrage in Oregon. 
Mrs. Sara Bard Field Ehrgott has 
made several tours into distant parts 
of the State, with excellent results. 
She is a brilliant and winsome 


speaker, and talks as easily from an 
automobile the 
stage in an opera house. 


in street as from the 





Dr. Esther Pohl-Lovejoy is one of 


Oregon’s wittiest speakers. Her 
specialty is after-luncheon talks at 
business and eclubmen’s dinners. She 


was formerly city health officer of 
Portland, and her cleaning-up meth- 
ods, backed by the local Board of 
Health, worked a veritable revolution. 





Mrs. Jean Clark Fouilhoux is secre- 
tary of the Portland Equal Suffrage 
League, which is doing splendid work 
among the “high society” of Portland, 
and co-operating effectively with the 
other organizations. 





Mrs. Frederick Eggert, president of 
the Portland Woman’s Club, a mem- 
ber of its Campaign Committee, and 


also of the Executive Board of the 
Oregon HB. S. A., has been working 
earnestly for the ballot for a quarter 
of a century, and is an influential fac- 
tor in the campaign. 
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Mrs. Vincent Cook, of the Portland 
Equal Suffrage League, is one of the 
most enthusiastic workers in Oregon. 
She has given over her home and 
‘peautiful grounds to several large 
semi-social suffrage meetings. 


Mrs. A. ©. Newell of Portland is the 
active chairman of the Press Commit- 
tee of the State Association and the 
College Equal Suffrage League. 











Mrs. Sarah A. Evans, of Port- 
land, is the chairman of the 
Woman's Club Campaign Com- 
mittee, directing its extensive 
work throughout Oregon. Inci- 
dentally she is City Market In- 
spector, with a record of seven 
years of remarkably efficient 
service; also editor of the Club 
Woman's Department of the 
Oregon Daily Journal, and Pres- 
ident of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 














“We Want Mothers to Vote.” 
—Oregon Boys. 





On Suffrage Tag Day at “The 
Oaks” (the Coney Island of Ore- 
gon), thousands of pleasure- 
seekers took suffrage literature 
and allowed themselves to be 
“tagged” with Votes for Women 
cards. These young citizens 
helped to do the tagging. 





| ways have had the 














NOTES AND NEWS 


If every man, woman and child in 
Arizona does not find out that women 
want %o vote, it will not be the fault of 
Mrs, Alice L. Park, who is in charge of 
the publicity department of the amend- 
ment campaign. By special permits 
from the Mayors and city councils, she 
is having huge suffrage pennants 
swung in the most conspicuous parts 
of the towns, and is arousing the in- 
terest of the public by displays of 
unique posters and pamphlets. 


Judge A. C. Baker, for many years 
the most conservative Democrat of 
Arizona, has come out strongly for 
woman suffrage. Judge Baker says: 
“It is not a matter of political expe- 
diency with me, but a matter of right 
and justice. I shall advise the Demo- 
erats, individually and collectively, to 
support the measure at the polls.” 


Mr. F. EB. Smith is a prominent op- 
ponent of votes for women and also of 
Home Rule for Ireland. He abhors 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s militancy. But in 
one of his Ulster speeches the other 
day, he said: “There was once a 
woman famous in Scottish history, 
knowr under the name of Jennie Ged- 
des. Her title to fame was that she 
was the first woman that flung a stool 
that broke a dynasty. Gentlemen, 
Ulster is the Jennie Geddes of today!” 




























nh ‘par with 
men, In other States, including Mich- 
igan, the question of admitting them 
to the franchise is before the male 
voters. Altogether, their part in polli- 
ties this year is of a dignity com- 
patible with true womanhood. Why 
should it not be? In the issues which 
the republic confronts, have not the 
women at least an equal stake with 
the men?—Detroit News. 








Those who bear the nation’s soldiers 
are as much the nation’s defenders as 
their sons. Men are but the gifts of 
women; and the mothers are the real 
heroes of the land. The women are 
the real defenders of the country, and 
they are, as such, entitled to the right 
of suffrage, to defend it aright.—Kal 
amazoo Telegraph-Press. 





For scores of years our schools have 
been educating as many girls as boys 
and educating them as well. The 
woman instinctively scents danger to 


home and children; she should be 
given the ballot as a weapon with 
which she may better protect the 
home. With the incentive which 


would come with suffrage she would 
direct her energies in the better prep 
aration of herself for full citizénship 
and its duties.— Moderator-Topies 
Lansing 


They have listened 


to such argu 
ments as “Woman's place is in the 
home,” forgetting meantime that inas 


much as her place is there she ought 
to have something like a voice in what 
it should be like, 

to such arguments 


They have listened 
“The voting 
booth is no place for your daughters,” 
forgetting that if it isn’t it is becaus« 
men are voting there, and forgetting 
that if a daughter is unsafe there a 
son is unsafe also.—Detroit 


as 


Times 





The women of Michigan are not 
fighting merely for the right to vote 
They want the ballot, as they say in a 


hpublic statement, because they believe 


it will help them to be more effectiv: 
citizens and to work 
for the social uplift. 


more effectively 
And that is ow 
reason for advocating equal suffrage 
-Adrian Daily Times. 


The reasons why women should al 


right of franchise 


are sO apparent that they be 


need not 


discussed at this time.—Manistique 
Pioneer. 
The Equal Suffrage amendment is 


the most important thing to be settled 
right in forthcoming election in 
Michigan, and it will be more bitterly 
fought by the enemies of the State 
than anything else. It should have the 
aetive support of every friend of bet 
ter things politically. It ought to win 
because it is fundamentally just and 
right.—Ypsilanti Press. 


the 


Women are better housekeepers 


than the men. Give them a chance to 
take a responsible part in that muni 
cipal housekeeping wherein men alone, 
for time out of mind, have done se 
badly. The sidewalks of Battle Creek. 
may of which are frequently ditches 
filled with water from melting snow 
or heavy rains, show how badly men 
do things. The dirty alleys afford fur 
ther evidence of the poor municipal 
housekeeping men alone are guilty of 
—Battle Creek Daily Moon. 





SPECIAL FOR LIBRARIES 





We have a few complete sets of the 
beund volumes of The Woman’s Jour 
nal, dating back to its first year, 1870. 
These are valuable for the reference 
rooms in libraries. We know this 
from the number of inquiries that 
reach us every week, inquiries which 
can be answered only by referring to 
The Woman’s Journal. 

Will you not order a complete set 
for any public library in which you 
are interested? The complete set, 
covering 42 years, may be had, pre- 
paid, for $75. Single bound volumes 
may be had, prepaid, for $3 per vol- 
ume. Order now if you want a val- 
uable suffrage reference book for 
yourself or if you want to help con- 
vince the public through your library. 

Agnes EB. Ryan. 
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FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 


Home making, in all its phases, is thoroly taught at Lasell. 
The principles of hygiene and sanitation, the science of :vods, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, house furnish- 
ing and management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
are studied in a practical way under the supervision of com- 
petent teachers. Regular, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, including Art and Elocution. 
teachers. Organ, Piano, Violin and Voice. 


Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and other sports are 
encouraged. Beautiful suburban location. 


Music Faculty of ten 


Address 








G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 121 Woodland Road 








BIG CROWD TURNS OUT 
FOR JANE ADDAMS 





University Students Climb Ladders 
to Hear Her at Ann Arbor 





Jane Addams spoke on suffrage last 
week at Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
authorities of Michigan University re- 
fused the use of University Hall, but 
the advocates of equal rights were not 
to be baffled. They hired Whitney’s 
opera house, and, despite a downpour 
of rain, the house was crowded to its 
limit, and more than 500 persons were 
turned away. The Detroit Free Press 
says: 

“Every sort of scheme was attempt- 
ed in order to gain admittance, but 
perhaps the most unique was that of 
a dozen students, who in some way 
gained access to the stage and were 
climbing the side ladders to the flies 
above the stage when they were dis- 
eovered and jerked unceremoniously 
down.” 

Miss Addams confined herself strict- 
ly to. the question of suffrage, and 
made no reference to party politics. 
She told why she thought it was wom- 
en's duty to seek the ballot. She 
dwelt upon the many benevolent activ- 
ities started by women which were 
afterward taken by politicians, 
and the pureness of their purpose 
smirched by political “pull” and graft. 
Homes for old people and orphanages 
for children, she said, too often fall un- 
der the sway of politicians. She urged 
women to follow their own vocations, 
and protect and care for these voca- 
tions, keeping them spotless from 
graft, and she set forth that this could 
best be brought about through votes 
for women. 


over 





Teacher: “Freddy, you must not 
laugh out loud like that in the school- 
room.” Freddy: “I didn’t mean to. 
| was smiling, and the smile bursted!” 


ILLINOIS WOMEN 
ELECT OFFICERS 





Big Meeting of State Association at 
Galesburg 





The Illinois E. 8. A. had a large at- 
tendance and a fine array of distin- 
guished speakers at its recent annual 


meeting in Galesburg. 
year’s work was_ reported. 


An excellent 
Officers 


were chosen as follows: 


President — Mrs. Grace Wilbur 
Trout, Oak Park. 

Vice-president—Miss Jane Addams, 
Chicago. 

Second vice-president—Mrs. Joseph 


Bowen, Chicago. 


Recording secretary—Miss Virginia 


Brooks. 


Corresponding secretary—Mrs. 
tram Sippity, Chicago. 
Jennie 


Treasurer— Miss 
Chicago. 


Ber- 


Johnson, 


Auditor—Mrs. H. McGraw, Chicago. 


Press—Miss Margaret 


cago. 
Legislative—Mrs. 
Glencoe. 


Sherman 


Dobyne, Chi- 


Booth, 


Industrial—Mary McDowell. 


Leeture byreau—-Miss .Grace 


cols, Chicago. 


Publicity work—Mrs. 


Nich- 


George Wells. 


Woman’s Journal — Mrs. W. N. 
Brown. 
Executive committee — Mrs. Billa 


Stewart, Chicago; Mrs. C. A. Webster, 


Galesburg; Mrs. Elvira Downey, 


ton, Ill. 


Organization—Mrs. 


Oak Park. 


Mary 


Clin- 


Plummer, 


Church—Mrs. H. M. Brown, Peoria. 


Literature—Dr. Anna Blount, 


Park. 





Baroness vor 


Oak 


Suttner is to speak at 


the National Suffrage Convention in 


Philadelphia on Nov. 25. 


a great star. 


She will be 











CHRISTMAS OFFER 





N appropriate Christmas present for friends who like to be well 
A informed and up to date Is a year’s subscription to The Wom- 


an's Journal, 


or women, and it lasts a whole year! 


The Journal makes a suitable gift for either men 
Give the national suffrage 


paper this year; it will cost you no needlework, no hurry, and no worry, 
and it will not only give pleasure but it is likely to make converts. 
Fo Senate and appropriate Christmas card will be furnished free to 


anyone wishing to send The Journal for one year. 


check or money order for each subscription. “Order early and avoid the 


rush.” 


Send $1 by 


Agnes E, Ryan. 








TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


By Agnes E. Ryan 
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OW that the National Suffrage Association has been released 
from the burden of the expense and business management 
of The Woman’s Journal, many of our readers will wish to 
know about the paper's present status, its plans and pros- 


We believe that our subscribers are entitled to this in- 


formation, although the general public, of course, has no right to know 
To those who have a right to know 
we, therefore, make the following announcement: 

1. We will send an account of the status, plans and prospects of The 
Woman’s Journal to any one who wishes it, on condition that she is a paid 
subscriber and accompanies her request by one new yearly subscription at $1. 

2. To any one not a paid subscriber we will send the same informa- 
tion on receipt of three new yearly subscriptions at $1 per year each. 

This offer will expire on Nov. 30, 1912. 


about The Journal’s business affairs. 


Your request for this information will serve two purposes: 


First, it 


will establish your confidence in The Woman’s Journal more firmly than 


ever. Second, 


it will demonstrate yeur opinion of The Jourhal’s useful- 


ness in winning the ballot and political equality. Whether you care for 


the welfare of The Journal or not, you will find it interesting reading. 





| MISSOURI WOMEN ‘TO 
VOTE IN TWO YEARS 





St. Louis Women Hold Suffrage Pa- 
rade and Adopt Slogan, “Suffrage 
for Missouri in 1914” 





St. Louis has just had its first equal 
suffrage parade. It was featured as 
the opening attraction of the second 
annual Franklin Avenue Manufactur- 
ers’ and Merchants’ Exposition, 

Twenty-five Autos in Line 

The merchants assisted the Suf- 

frage Leagues of the city, by furnish- 


ing a fine band of music in a gaily- 
decorated automobile truck, which 


headed the procession. 

A committee of gentlemen from the 
Exposition Association followed the 
band, and led twenty-five private au- 
tomobiles, which were filled with lead- 
ing suffrage workers, all together 
making quite a brilliant little pageant. 

March Proved Pleasant 

The parade formed in the wide 
space at Olive and Twelfth streets. 
The line of march was through the 
principal business streets to Fourth 
and Washington avenue, where the 
suffragists dismounted from _ their 
autos and marched in true suffrage 
style, waving their “Votes for Wo- 
men” pennants and keeping step to 
the tune, “Everybody’s Doing It,” un- 
til they reached their Headquarters, 
on the street where the Fair was 
held. 


Crowds Were Friendly 

The crowds on the sidewalks 
showed such sympathetic as well as 
interested faces that the most con- 
ventional woman in the procession 
lost any unpleasant feeling of self- 
consciousness, and it seemed a per- 
fectly natural thing to be walking 
quietly in the middle of the street, si- 
lently proclaiming a belief in the 
great cause of womanhood, 


First Open-Air Talks 

The marchers gained courage with 
each block that was passed, so that 
when their halting place was reached 
they not only talked animatedly to 
the people who were crowding up to 
get propaganda literature, but two or 
three ventured to mount what a re 
porter called a “wobbly” chair and 
make the first street talks on suffrage 
ever heard in our city. 

Everybody Gratified 

The day after the parade we who 
had taken part in it were more than 
satisfied with our success. The news- 
papers gave dignified and fair ac- 
counts of it, -the pictures. they had 
taken of us were flattering, and the 
reporters of our speeches made some 
of us say even better things than we 
really had said, while everybody we 
met who did not “get in the proces- 
sion” exclaimed enviously, “How I 
wish that I had been with you!” 

“Suffrage for Missouri, 1914” 

To suffrage women who are out on 
the firing line in campaign States this 
performance of ours may seem triv- 
ial; and it may be that the Franklin 
avenue merchants looked upon the 
parade as merely a good advertise- 
ment for their street fair; but to us, 
who were making a first appearance 
in a body in an open declaration, it 
was an event. It was an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and impor- 
tant decision that had very lately 
been made by the St. Louis Suffrage 
Societies. This decision was that 
Missouri women should have the bal- 
lot in the year 1914. We were so 
unanimous in our opinion that the 
time is ripe for submitting the ques- 
tion of equal suffrage to the voters in 
our State that we seized this oppor- 
tunity to march together and openly 
declare our intentions. 

With the enthusiasm of success 
still upon us, we met on the following 
day at a suffrage luncheon, when a 
finance committee of fifty members 
was formed to raise money for the 
proposed State campaign. Personal 
pledges were made amounting to a 
goodly sum, and under the inspiration 
of the newly-ereated slogan, “Suffrage 
for Missouri—1914,” every one pres- 
ent seemed eager to get to work. 
St. Louis Wants National Convention 

Of course these are only the pre- 
liminaries, but it is a great thing 
really to make a start, and still 
greater to set a time for the finish. 

Encouraging as these beginnings 
are, however, there is one more good 
fortune that might come to us that 
would put real life into the whole un- 
dertaking. That good fortune would 
be that the National Association, now 
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about to meet in Philadelphia, would 
hold its next convention in Missouri. 

St. Louis is famous as a convention 
city. It is time for the Middle West 
to entertain the Mother Society; and 
the mere presence of the gréat suf- 
frage leaders would strengthen us in 
the battle that we shall be fighting a 
year from now, while their guidance 
and experience would teach us how 
to win. 


Florence Atkinson. 


BIG CROWD ATTENDS 
BAY STATE MEETING 


Many Want to Go to National Con- 
vention—Constitution Revised 


The large room at 585 Boylston 
street was packed to suffocation at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. on Oct. 11. Business meet- 
ings usually are slimly attended, and 
the large gathering was the more re 
markable inasmuch as there was only 
businegs on the program, and no fight 
over the election of officers. An un- 
usual number of women were present 
from Western Massachusetts, and 
there was a general spirit of interest. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page presid- 
ed. The proposed changes in the con- 
stitution were discussed and referred 
for revision to a committee that will 
report later. 

Usually it is hard to fill up the large 
delegation to which Massachusetts is 
entitled in the National Convention. 
This year half as many again wanted 
to go as could be chosen. League re- 





customer writes: 


LADIES! “ is a relief to know 


at ast there’s one shoe made to fit the 
foot. I have always had to fit the shoe 
before.” 


THE VICI KID 


PILLOW SHOE 


eases the foot and pleases the 
eye. Soft, easy, neat and sty- 
lish. Ne lining to wrinkle 
and tear. Made in Goodyear 
welt, and Turn style. ont 

Price ’ 2 r 
includes O’SULLIVAN gees 
shock absorbers of new, 
live rubber. Absolute 
comfort and At guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
Write for Free Catalog and self-measure 

blank. 
This shoe ey! a Welt 
Prepaid in U. $3.75 


Customers Pillow Shoe Co. Zeade Mark 


Every where 
184 Summer 8t., Dept. G, Boston, Mass. 






















NO ANTI FOUND 


The Tennessee W. C. T. U. closed its 
recent State Convention in Paris with 


a debate on franchise. Not an anti 
could be found to take the negative. 
There were some present, but none 
would speak. Accordingly, Mrs. Blea- 
nor Malloy Gillespie of Fayetteville, 
an ardent suffragist, was chosen to 
present the opposing arguments. Mrs. 
Gillespie is State historian for the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
a writer of considerable note. Miss 


Lillie O’Daniel, president of the Fran- 
ces Willard W. C. T. U. at Nashville, 


spoke for the affirmative. The debate 
aroused wide interest, and it was gen- 
erally conceded that the equal rights 


argument won 





ports breathed a spirit of hope and 
energy. 
Officers were chesen as follows: 
Honorary President—Mrs. Barthold |} 
Schlesinger. 
President—Miss Alice Stone Black- | | 
well. 
Vice-President Mrs Ellen F.| 
Adams. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents — Mrs. |’ 
Fanny B. Ames, Hon. John L, Bates, | 


Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis, Mr. John Graham Brooks, 
Mr. George W. Coleman, Hon. W. W. 


Crapo, Dr. Charles Fleischer, Mr. Fran- | 


cis J. Garrison, Mrs. Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, Hon. John D. Long, Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Preston Peabody Marks, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. Lemuel Murlin, 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Hon. Joseph 
Walker. 

Clerk—Miss Elsie Wulkop. 


Corresponding Secretary—Miss Mary 
Gay. 

Treasurer Miss Katherine R, 
Briggs. 


Auditors—-Dr. Eoline C. Dubois, Dr. 
Myrtle Smith. 

Chairman Board of Directors—Mrs 
Marion Booth Kelley. 

Ten Directors at Large—Miss Mary 
C. Crawford, Miss Alice M. Dickey, 
Mrs. Glendower Evans, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Gay, Mrs. H. S. Luscomb, Mrs. Pauline 
Hartstone, Mrs. Mary A. Mahan, Mrs. 
Gertrude B. Newell, Mrs. Bertha S 
Papazian, Dr. Eliza Taylor Ransom. 

Massachusetts Member National 
Executive Committee—Mrs: Mary Hut- 
cheson Page. 

Directors from Leagues were chosen 
also 





A luncheon was served at noon by 
the Boston E. 8S. A. for G. G. In the 
evening the experiences of the Ohio 
campaign were described 





The Methodist Conference of North- 
eastern Ohio met in Cleveland recent- 
ly and brought together a large num- 
ber of ministers and lay delegates. 
The Conference adopted a resolution 
endorsing the efforts of Ohio women 
to secure equal suffrage without a dis- 
senting voice. 





MICHIGAN PRESS NOTES 


Women who are interested in the 
equal suffrage movement in Michigan 
are indicating a fine knowledge of the 
necessities of organization. — Flint 
Journal 

There are not less than ten millions 


and at least 
Michigan, who ask 
made free and equal in civic 
rights with their fathers, husbands 
and brothers. Many of these women 
are breadwinners. Michigan was one 
of the earliest States to give them 
property rights; these women are tax- 
they add to the taxable wealth 
State; they contribute to the 
town, the village, the 
county, the State and the 
and now they ask to be made 
free to vote, so that their influence for 
the welfare of all civic institutions 
equal to that of other citizens. 
r, ho greater ques- 
the American people than 
Women.—The 


of women in this country, 
half a million in 


to be 


payers; 
of the 
income of the 
city, the 
nation; 


ma se 
There 


tion before 


is no broade 


the Emancipation of 
Jackson Patriot 





Woman suffrage is not likely to ac 
complish all that is claimed for it by 
its most zealous advocates, being in 
this respect like other great measures 
established through public agitation. 
There is a greater and a better reason, 
than the possible good of it, why wom- 
ab suffrage should be established. 
That greater consideration is simply 


justice. Women are governed and 
taxed and restrained, but have no 
voice in affecting that government. 


Grudgingly a portion of them have 
been given the suffrage as to voting of 
money for public purposes, recognizing 
the injustice of arbitrarily wringing 
taxes from them, but this concession 
only makes the withholding of the bal- 
lot the more glaringly unjust. It is 
chimed that many women will not care 
to vote, but that is but a fillmsy excuse 
for refusing to let those vote who do 
care.—Allegan Gazette. 
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LUCY STONE and Y B. BLACKWELL 
A Weekly Newspaper Devoted to Winning Equal Rights 
and especially to Winning Equal Suffrage for Women 
Editor-in-Chief 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
3 MONADNOCK STREET, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Contributing Editors 
MARY JOHNSTON 
ELLIS MEREDITH 
CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 
MABEL CRAPT DEERING 


Office - 585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Back Bay 4717 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
One Year . F é ; ; J 3 d ; $1.00 
Six Months ° . - 3 ; r : x 50 
Domestic Four Months on Trial . . ‘ - é ‘ .25 
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Canadian or Foreign: One Year ‘ : . 1.50 


On sale at Brentano’s, New York City; also on news-stands in 
New York, Boston and elsewhere. 








RECEIPT of payment must not be expected to show on address 
label under two weeks from date received. Instructions for RENEWAL, 
DISCONTINUANCE or CHANGE OF ADDRESS should be sent two 
weeks before the date they are to go into effect. Both old and new 
addresses must always be given. 





Business letters should be addressed to the office of The Woman's 
Journal, 585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
express company’s money orders may be sent at our risk. Money sent 
in letter not registered will be at the risk of the sender. 

Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to 
The Woman's Journal. 

Advertising rates will be sent upon application to advertising 
manager. 

New York Advertising Representative, M. D. Bryant & Co., Ine., 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Business Manager, AGNES E. RYAN 





HELP THE CAMPAIGNS 





In a little over a fortnight the electors of five States will vote 
equal suffrage up or down. Experience shows that the enemies 
of equal rights usually put in their hardest work in the last two 
weeks of a campaign, using the most unscrupulous devices and 
circulating all manner of falsehoods at the eleventh hour, when 
it is too late to refute them. 

Now is the time above all others whem the campaign States 
should receive every bit of help that anyone is able to give. 
For Kansas, money may be sent to Mrs. Sarah A. Thurston, To- 
peka; for Arizona, to Mrs. Frances W. Munds, Phoenix; for the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association, to Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Racine; for the Wisconsin Political Equality League, to Miss 
Ada L. James, Richland Center; for the Oregon Equal Suffrage 
Association, to Mrs. Henry Waldo Coe, Portland; for the Wo- 
man’s Club Campaign Committee of Oregon, to Mrs. Sarah A. 
Evans, Rothchild Building, Portland; for Michigan, to Mrs. May 
Stocking Knaggs, Bay City. 

Go without a new dress, give simpler Christmas presents, 
and help to make the world a present of one or more new Suf- 
frage States! A. S. B. 





MT. HOLYOKE’S: CELEBRATION 





Last week Mt. Holyoke College celebrated the 75th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. It was a won- 
derful occasion, full of inspiration and encouragement. Not 
only was everything admirably planned and magnificently car- 
ried out in all the details, but the spirit, always so much more 
important than the mere material forms, was something never to 
be forgotten. Mary Lyon's mantle has fallen upon President 
Woolley, and Mt. Holyoke under her guidance is still sending 
out women strong in soul as well as in intellect. 

It is strange to think that less than a century separates us 
from the small and modest beginnings of the opportunities for 
women’s higher education. Ridiculed and condemned seventy-five 
years ago, it is now honored and triumphant. Seventy-five 
years hence, the granddaughters of all these girls will be voters. 
Our special movement will have run its course and won its vic- 
tory, and the eternal battle of progress against conservatism will 
have moved on to other fields. A. 8. B. 





MRS. GOODWIN’S TEN REASONS 





Mrs. Grace Duffield Goodwin has written a book containing 
what she calls “ten good reasons” against equal suffrage. It is 
full of misstatements and fallacies, impossible to dissect in 
detail in a limited space; but it may be worth while to review 
its main points. They are put forward in good faith, but with 
evident ignorance. 

Mrs. Goodwin says: “There is no such thing as a ‘natural 
right’ to the ballot.” There is no such thing as a natural 
right to anything, in the sense of a right that is inalienable— 
not even “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” The thief 
forfeits his right to liberty, the murderer his right to life; and 
everybody’s pursuit of happiness is hedged aroynd with certain 
restrictions for the public good. But, except where a. sound 
reason can be shown to the contrary, everybody has a moral 
and equitable right to be consulted about his own concerns. 
The laws that he has to obey, and the taxes (direct and indi- 
rect) that he has to pay, are matters which closely concern 
him; and the only legal way of consulting him about them, 
under a republic, is through the ballot. As Mrs. Goodwin 
correctly says, suffrage is an “instrument for the peaceful ex- 
pression of the popular will.” She maintains that the power 
to take part in such expression is not a right but a burden. 
It is never so regarded by men who are debarred from it. Look 
at the struggle for manhood suffrage now going on in half a 
dozen countries of Europe! But Mrs. Goodwin is frankly un- 
democratic. She says women of property and education ought 
to have the ballot, but that “votes for women” means votes for 
all women, and therefore the movement must be fought as a 
menace to the public good, because average Womanhood cannot 
be trusted. A. 8S. B. 


Mrs. Goodwin's second reason is that the fundamental as 
sumptions of the suffragists are wrong. According to her, we 
assume: “First, that all women desire such a share of the 
political burden, or can be induced to desire it, and second, 
that all conditions will be greatly improved by granting suffrage 
to women.” No suffragist ever held either of these opinions. 
We maintain that a great many more women desire the ballot 
than oppose it. In the words of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, “Of 
the women who take any lively interest in the (suffrage) ques- 
tion either way, the vast majority are in favor, This has been 
demonstrated wherever the matter has been brought to a test.” 
Contrast the enrolment of the Suffrage and Anti Suffrage As- 
sociations, or the size of suffrage and anti-suffrage petitions, 
in any State of the Union. 

Wherever women have the full ballet, they use it. The 
Colorado Secretary of State, in a letter to Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park of Boston, says that 80 per cent. of Colorado women 
register, and about 72 per cent vote. The Wyoming Secretary 
of State, in a letter to the editor of The Woman’s Journal, says 
that 90 per cent. of Wyoming women vote. The Chief Justice 
of Idaho and all the Justices of the State Supreme Court have 
signed a published statement saying, “The large vote cast by 
the women establishes the fact that they take a lively interest.” 
The heavy registration and vote of women in the State of 
Washington since they got the ballot two years ago has been 
repeatedly noticed in the press; and in some parts of California 
(as notably in Los Angeles) the women have voted more gen- 
erally than the men. 

Neither all women nor all men ever vote; and at the sort 
of elections where men’s vote is small, women’s vote is apt to 
be small too. A mere handful of men turn out to vote, wher- 
ever school officers only are to be chosen, 

Mrs. Goodwin says our second assumption is that all con- 
ditions will be greatly benefited by women’s voting. She will 
look in vain for any such assertion in suffrage platforms. No 
suffragist, so far as we are aware, has ever claimed, for in- 
stance, that woman’s ballot would improve climatic conditions, 
or banish the imperfections of human nature. We claim that 
equal suffrage may be expected to effect definite improvements 
along several important lines; and there is ample proof that 
it has done so. A. 8S. B. 


“FOREIGN CONDITIONS” 


Mrs. Goodwin's third reason is that “foreign conditions are 
no basis for American action.” This seems to imply a reluctant 
recognition that woman suffrage works well in other lands. 
Apparently it does, since one country after another is adopting 
it. But whehever the women’s vote is said not to have workea 
well in any foreign country, opponents here are quick to claim 
that the same thing would happen in America. Mrs. Goodwin 
herself has much to say about stone-throwing in England, and 
while doing so she seems forgetful of her doctrine that America 
has nothing to do with foreign conditions. 

Mrs. Goodwin says: ‘America is like no other country on 
the face of the earth.’ In many respects, America is much like 
other countries, Fundamental human nature is the same here 
as elsewhere, and Mrs. Goodwin bases many of her arguments 
upon considerations which are in no way local—such as wom- 
en’s peculiar physiology, the possibility of quarrels between 
husbands and wives, etc., etc. A woman’s physical make-up is 
much the same the world over, and if it does not hurt her 
health to form a political opinion and cast a ballot in Norway 
or Australia, there is no reason why it should hurt her to do 
it in Oregon or Michigan. And American men certainly are not 
more inclined than men of other countries to bully their wives 
on account of a difference of opinion. America has its own 
problems, but so have other lands, and woman suffrage is today 
a success in some counties where one would have said, a 
priori, that it would be less likely to work smoothly than with 
us, A. 8. B. 


FOUR DANGEROUS CLASSES 


Mrs. Goodwin says that “in the Southern States the negroes 
number five to one or ten to one, as the case may be.” It would 
be interesting to know where she got these figures of the pro- 
portion of white and colored population! Then there are the 
immigrant woman, the vicious woman, and “the intelligent, 
conscienceless woman.” Mrs. Goodwin seems to think that these 
four kinds of women make up the great majority of American 
womanhood. “Over against these four classes of undesirable 
voters among women,” she says, “would be the comparatively 
small number of earnest, intelligent women.” 

The colored women are not more numerous in proportion 
to the colored men than the white women in proportion to the 
white men. The proportions of the white and colored vote 
would not be changed by woman suffrage. The enormous ma- 
jority of immigrants are men. Equal suffrage, therefore, would 
largely increase the proportion of native-born voters. The 
vicious women are much fewer than the vicious men, and equal 
suffrage would raise the proportion of voters who are free from 
vice. The vicious women, moreover, are a mere handful in 
comparison with the great mass of respectable wives’ and 
mothers. A number of prominent Colorado women have pub- 
lished a signed statement, saying: “This class of women, in 
any city of the United States, constitutes only an infinitesimal 
fraction of the female population. In Denver their vote 18 
practically limited to three precincts out of 120.” 

As for “the intelligent, conscienceless woman,” her num- 
bers cannot be exactly ascertained: but, as women constitute 
more than two thirds of the church members and less than 
six per cent. of the criminals, it is fair to infer that there is 
fully as much conscience to the square inch among women as 
among men. In fact, various prominent men have urged equal 
suffrage on the express ground that we heed “a larger infusion 
of conscience in public affairs.” And all the interests that 
dread such an infusion fight woman suffrage. - A. 8. B, 


(To be continued) 








When women at last have become fully emancipated, then 
the enormous sums of energy which now are invested in ‘att: 
tion will be set free: to be used partly for social transformation: 
partly to flow back with fresher and fuller power into the home. 
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For the convenience of delegates and attending meet. 
ings in Witherspoon Building during Convention week, Nov. 
21-26, there will be a Sub Post Office Station placed in the Ticket 
Office by the stage door of Witherspoon Hall. There will be the 
same service here“as at all Post Office stations; the station will 
open at 9 A. M., and close at 6 P. M. Between these hours there 
will be seven deliveries and 22 collections. 

Give directions that your mail will be received at Nationa! 
Suffrage Convention, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The best way to reach our Post Office, when meetings are in 
session, is to use the stairway from Walnut street entrance and 
turn to your left. 

Give your home address to the clerk in charge, in order that 
mail coming after yeu leave Philadelphia may be returned to 
you. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Official Board of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association begs to announce that The Woman’s Journal 
is no longer the official organ of the Association, the connec 
tion having been severed by Miss Blackwell on Sept. 28, 1912. 

Miss Blackwell, who owns a majority of the stock of The 
Woman’s Journal, had made a proposition, in September, to the 
Official Board that the eontract between the Journal and the 
National Association be terminated by mutual consent. The 
Board was unable to accept the proposition, as the legal adviser 
of the Association decided that only the Convention had power 
to terminate the contract. 

When, by reason of the heavy expenses of maintaining the 
national work, including The Woman’s Journal, the Board voted 
to reduce expenses all along the line, Miss Blackwell, fearing 
the effect of such reduction upon the Journal, decided to re- 
sume control of the paper. She based the legality of her action 
on the ground that the National Association had already broken 
the contract by failure to pay the bills incurred by The Wom- 
an’s Journal. The National Board, however, wishes to explain 
that it has not refused to pay the bills of the Journal, but has 
done so as rapidly as possible. It is continuing to pay debts 
already contracted, and will liquidate the entire indebtedness. 

Anna Howard Shaw, 

Jane Addams, 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
Mary Ware Dennett, 

Susan F, FitzGerald, 

Jessie Ashley, 

Katherine Dexter McCormick, 
Harriet Burton Laidlaw. 








The national treasury has been under an unusual strain this 
year, and I realize that it has been hard to find the money to 
meet the needs of the different departments. The National 
Treasurer has not refused to pay the Journal’s bills in the sense 
of declaring herself unwilling to pay them; but she has repeat- 
edly refused in the sense of declaring herself unable. The step 
that I took had become a neeessity. It implies no lack of good 
will toward the N. A. W. S. A.; and it saves the Association a 
substantial sum of money. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 


KEIR HARDIE SEES TRIUMPH 





Keir Hardie has completed a tour of American cities, where 
he has been heard with much interest by great audiences. Mr. 
Hardie was interviewed for The Woman’s Journal. Asked what 
he thought of the prospects for a speedy granting of suffrage in 
England, he said that the main obstacle was Mr. Asquith. 
Scores of members of Parliament who really believed in votes 
for women would vote against the bill rather than offend the 
Prime Minister. As to success or failure in this Parliament, he 
said, “It all depends on the Irish members.” He predicted 
that they would vote against full suffrage for women, but in 
favor of limited suffrage, and that the latter would go through 
in this Parliament. 


ee 


MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN LITERATURE 





A large share of the important work of the Michigan cam- 
paign is being done through the special committees. The work 
of the literature committee is an especially strong feature. 
Since the campaign opened more than 1,000,000 leaflets and 
flyers have been sent out from the campaign headquarters in 
Grand Rapids, also 10,000 pamphlets and booklets have been 
distributed, and the literature committee has handled a bulk of 
about three tons. All this printed matter has not been thrown 
about promiscuously, but has been sold to the clubs and organi- 
zations throughout the State, tke price just covering the cost of 
publication. The national society contributed $200 worth of 
booklets, pamphlets and flyers at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, but all the rest has peen printed by the literature com- 
mittee, done in Grand Rapids. The literature has been printed 
in various languages, to meet the demands in the places where 
it is distributed. 

Literature to Fit the Community 


Each county organization has its own literature department, 
and these various literature committees are supplied: by the 
main office in Grand Rapids. The chairman of the literature 
committee sent out typewritten letters to all the suffrage or- 
ganizations throughout the State, giving suggestions as to the 
selection of literature fitted for the needs in each particular 
locality, sending printed lists with prices, also giving; sugges- 
tions as to ordering, also the plans for distribution, Which is 
very extensive, and sufficiently far-reaching to carry the prin- 
ciples of equal suffrage to the minds of thousands of persons 
throughout the State. The literature has been distributed at 
fairs. churches, factories, schools, in various public places, while 
the placards and posters have been put in such conspicuous 
places that they cannot be overlooked. And all carry the mes- 
sage: “Votes for Women!” 


Lois M. Jones, 





—Ellen Key in Atlantic Monthly for October, 1912. 





Chairman Literature Committee. 
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“MURDER IS MURDER” 

Elsewhere mention is made of the atrocities lately com- 
mitted by anti-suffrage hoodlums at Llanystumdwy in Wales. It 
was. so far from being an unpremeditated outburst of savagery 
that they had damned the river in advance, to make a pool deep 
enough to duck the women. 

One of the victims writes how, after she had asked her ques- 
tion, the mob literally fell upon the women: 

“We were torn apart, our tight-fitting caps were wrenched 
off, our hair savagely clutched and pulled down and used as a 
means of torture. Blows rained upon our uncovered heads, col- 
lars and ties were torn off, knees were rammed into our backs, 
and every attempt made to throw us to the ground and trample 
on us. Thick clothing and foresight prevented still worse attacks 
from being successful. One of us was so fiercely clutched round 
the waist that her ribs were nearly broken, and she could scarce- 
ly breathe. It avas hell let loose—a revelation of the latent beast 
in man—a scene which will surely be impossible after a genera- 
tion of fully-freed women.” 

Another woman describes how she was dragged fifty 
along the road, amid a tornado of blows: 

“By this time I was stripped of all clothing down to my 
waist. A thick blanket cloth coat was gone, a cloth skirt was 
literally in ribbons and more than half off, a strong linen blouse 
was utterly gone, and not a shred of my underclothing remained 
on the upper part of my body. My hair had also been torn, but 
not so badly as those of the women with thicker and longer 
hair.” 





yards 


Whole Country Indignant 

The London Evening Standard says: 

“The whole country indignantly repudiates the behaviour of 
the Llanystumdwy audience. Amid all the letters in today’s 
papers it is very rare to find one which even excuses the cow- 
ardly violence. The unfortunate ladies that were so roughly 
handled have the satisfaction of knowing that nothing could have 
advanced their cause like this brutality on the part of their op- 
ponents.” 

“Lynch Law for Women” 

The Liverpool Daily Courier says: 

“Is lynch law to be tolerated in this country? Is it to be- 
come a standard of justice among the British people that, be- 
cause a misguided woman interrupts Mr. Lloyd George's elo- 
quence with a shout of “Votes for Women,’ mob law shall 
promptly sentence her to be bitten, struck, almost stripped, and 
nearly killed by a crowd of hooligans? The more realistic photo- 
graphs taken of that scene are unprintable in a decent paper. 
The whole affair is a ghastly anti-climax to our superior con- 
demnations of lynch law in America....... The news of what 
happened has caused a great revulsion of sympathy throughout 
the country for these women. Let us by all means deal with 
the modern law-breakers by the law as severely as they deserve. 
But lynch law against women! Rather are the hooligans them- 
selves more fitting subjects for such treatment. Is it not possi- 
ble for the police to identify some of the brutes who tore 
women’s hair from their heads and their clothes from their 
shoulders; the men—save the mark!—who_ struck pinioned 
women in the faee?” 


Acted “Like Red Indians” 

The Yorkshire Herald says: 

“Few people can have read the reports of the proceedings at 
Mr, Lloyd George's native village on Saturday without being dis- 
gusted at the brutality of the treatment of a number of women 
and girls. Their interruptions were of the mildest character, 
such interjections as are quite common at political meetings in 
all parts of the country. Yet the women were set upon and al- 
most torn limb from limb. The mob behaved more like Red In- 
dians or maniacs than human beings, and the unfortunate women 
were in most cases had mad 
dogs. The irony of it is that all this was dene in the name of 
democracy, freedom, toleration and Liberalism. What a mock- 
ery!” 


treated worse than if they been 


Hair Distributed as Souvenirs 

The irish Times says: 

“When she (Mrs. Watson) reached the radlway station the 
guard put her in the brake van, warning her that she must not 
enter a carriage, since the hair which was torn from her head 
Was being distributed gmong the men passengers as a souvenir.” 

Why They Suffered 

In a letter to the Daily Herald headed “Chivalry,” Margaret 

E. Hill, B.Se., writes: 
“These horrible happenings are only startling to us because 
are not used to them. Violent and indecent assaults on 
women are of frequent occurrence in this country, but they are 
not displayed in the picture papers, nor do they affright the 
social conscience. Surely it was the vision of these things that 
nerved the women who exposed themselves to a furious mob, 
that made them glad to suffer outrages to focus public opinion 
on their grievances.” 


we 





THE TRIUMPH OF WILL 

The Irish Citizen says: 

“The release of Mrs. Leigh is a remarkable triumph of the 
human will over all the forces of Government. It is also an ex- 
emplication, the first we have had in Ireland, of the combined 
cruelty and futility of forcible feeding. Up to the last moment, 
the prison authorities kept on .asserting that forcible feeding 
was producing no injurious effect on the health of the prison- 
ers; and the Lord Lieutenant was made publicly responsible, 
Ly his advisers, for the falsehood that forcible feeding was re- 
sorted to in order to save the lives and maintain the health of 
the prisoners. Now it has been shown that the effect of the 
forcible feeding was not to maintain but to destroy the prison- 
ers’ health; and that its inevitable result is, to make it impos- 
sible to retain them in prison. After two months’ fight, Mrs. 
Leigh, by the sheer force of her will-power and determination 
not to yield to coercion, has compelled the Government to set 
her free, and made a farce of the official brag that no prisoner 
could be allowed to determine her imprisonment, 

“The whole episode is a terrible indictment of the Govern- 
ment’s methods toward the militant suffrage movement. True 
Statesmanship demands that outbursts of violence should be 
Probed for the cause; and that, instead of repressing symptoms 
by tyrannical violence, efforts should be made to remove the 
fundamental causes of the disorder. 

“Mrs. Leigh’s victory is due, first of all, to her own inner 
ttrength and resolution. Without that, all outer aids would 












MICHIGAN GRANGE IN CAMPAIGN 


By Mrs. Mary F. Doe. 





Although the Order of Patrons of Husbandry has been or- 
ganized for a half century, and one of its foundation principles 
from the first has been equal rights for its women members, 
yet the Michigan Grange is the first State Grange to conduct 
an especial campaign to secure “equal poljtical rights for 
women. 

For several years the State Grange has, at each annual 
meeting, adopted a strong woman suffrage resolution. At the 
convention last year the subject received unusual attention, and 
the executive committee was empowered to enter actively upon 
the work of securing the submission of an amendment to the 
State Constitution enfranchising women. To aid this object, 
seven of the best known and most active women of the State 
Grange were added to the executive committee. Later these, 
with the exeeutive committee, formed a special campaign com- 
mittee, which was ready to work when, early in the present 
year, an extra session of the Legislature was called. 

Our question came before the Legislature early in the 
session. Mr. N. P. Hull, Master of the State Grange, with other 
influential members, went at once to the State Capitol and as- 
sisted greatly in securing the passage of the act to submit the 
amendment to the voters. 

No time was lost. Plans were at once made 
900 Granges with their 60,000 members to organize for an ag- 
gressive campaign. Headquarters were opened at Lansing 
under the management of Miss Ida L. Chittenden. From here 
suffrage speakers were sent to all kinds of Grange meetings, 
to farmers’ picnics, and to all places where the people met for 


to reach the 


pleasure and profit. Attractive leaflets were published and 
scattered, stirring equal suffrage songs set to familiar tunes 
were sent out for use at Granges and elsewhere, an original 


and attractive “seal” was adopted and used on literature and 
stationery, and many other things were devised and sent out 


from Grange headquarters to attract the attention of busy 
people. 
100,302 Women Tax Payers 
For many years suffragists everywhere have adopted as 


generation: 
The 
making an 


ery of a former 


tyranny.” 


one of their slogans the battle 
without 
proposed 


“Taxation representation is Grange 


to clinch this, thus unanswer- 
undertaking the making a 
complete list of amounts paid by the women tax payers of the 
State. This work finished 
and result shows that taxes 
amounting to $3,856,749 on $177,- 
000,000. The Grange also published a leaflet showing the result 
of the canvass by counties. 


committee 
able argument, by arduous task of 
was quite early in 
100,302 Michigan 

property 


the campaign, 


the women pay 


assessed at over 
These flyers and leaflets were used 


most effectively at the State and County fairs. They were also 


sent out to all parts of the State from the Grange and other 
campaign headquarters. 
Grange Papers Give Aid 
The Michigan Grange Bulletin, edited by Miss Jennie 


Buell, State Grange lecturer, has in every issue given material 
suggestions for local 
large 
along the 


for programms as 
thé campaign a 


meeting 


and outlines suffrage 
Grange lecturers. All through 
the entertainment given each 
line of equal political rights for women, thus calling attention 


part of 


for has been 


to the supreme importance of the subject at this time. 

In addition to the Bulletin, the campaign has had the help 
of all the Grange papers circulated in the State. Among the 
National Grange Monthly, published 
the 
the Grange 
“Seal.” 


most widely read are the 
at Westfield, 
campaign work, 
also a cut of the 
Patron and Forum, 


printed helpful articles in every issue. The Grange campaign 


Mass., which has given accounts of Michigan 


literature, 
The 


have 


with copies of some of 


Michigan Campaign Grange 


widely read Michigan Grange papers, 
good, some fine quotations are given 
rights 


the 


stationery is particularly 
showing the 
the 


influence of equal 


the 


beneficent 
but in 


as headings, 
for women, 
State and 


not only in home larger life of 


nation. 

How Farmers’ Wives May Help 

Miss Chitt®nden, the manager of the Grange campaign, has 
just published a circular letter to be read in all Granges, mak- 
ing a practical appeal to all Grange members to do the things 
that every woman can do, however closely tied to home duties, 
who calls at her home if he will 


such as asking every voter 





vote “yes” on the amendment, also asking other women to do 


the same; writing letters to friends asking them to secure 


promises of votes for the amendment, sending out literature, 
and acquaintances that 


and in other ways reminding friends 

the campaign is on, that the time is short, and that every vote 
gained counts one on the side of justice and right. All the 
other suffrage workers throughout Michigan are cheered and 


encouraged by these and other Grange activities. 


have been futile. But the outer aids that contributed, each in 


its own way, to secure this result have been many and varied. 
The W. 8. P. U. 
for political treatment, each had its own effect in goading slug- 
gish bureaucracy. The Royse Road—within sight 
and hearing of the prisoners’ cells in Mountjoy—which the Irish 
Women’s Franchise League organized last week, was also dis- 
Expressions 


campaign for release, and the [rish campaign 


meeting in 


agreeably stimulative to the official imagination. 
of opinion as to the torture of forcible feeding grew thicker as 
from the most widespread and 
even unexpected sources. week “Eye Witness,” a 
strongly anti-feminist and anti-suffragist paper, said: “We fully 
sympathize with the protest against forcible feeding—a form of 
torture, insulting to human dignity, repulsive to decent feeling, 
and degrading to anyone who is obliged to take part in it.” Mr. 
Rernard Shaw’s letter, which the applauders of torture were at 
first inclined to regard as favorable to their position, speedily 
proved a boomerang-when they tried to use it in that sense; 
its stinging conclusion pointed too surely to the fatal conse- 
quences to the Government of a death under the torture. 


the days went by, and came 


Last the 


“As there were only two prisoners to operate on, and as 
the prison officials as well as the higher authorities were thor- 
oughly frightened by the consequences of forcible feeding on 
the other side of the Irish sea, much greater care was taken 
in the performance of the operation than in the shambles of 
Holloway. in spite of this greater care, Mrs. Leigh has been 
brought to the verge of death after a month’s forcible feeding. 
No more convincing proof of the character of this treatment 





could be offered to the Irish public.”—The Irish Citizen 












A PLEA FOR MICHIGAN 


When this letter reaches the readers of The Woman's Jour- 
nal, we will have only two weeks left for our campaign. Suf 
fragists elsewhere seem to think that less work is needed to 
carry the amendment in Michigan than in almost any other 
campaign State. It is true that, so far, the opposition has not 
made itself very manifest, and that the reception accorded our 
speakers and workers has been on the whole friendly and 
cordial. 

This was particularly noticeable at the State Fair held in 
September in Detroit. ‘hose of ‘us who distributed literature 
noticed a marked advance in suffrage sentiment among the 
peop'e over that which prevailed two years ago. Our excellent 
speakers did much undoubtedly to bring about this result. The 
State Fair authorities were more friendly than ever before, and 
allowed us the the band-stand whenever there was no 
music, which was a large part of the day. In addition to 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, who spent one afternoon at the 
Fair and spoke to large and enthusiastic audiences, we had 
speeches from Rey. Ida C, Hultin of Massachusetts, and the Rev 
Olivia Woodman, Miss Ida Chittenden and Miss Jennie Buell, 
all of the Grange, as well as from many local speakers. 





use of 


While we are encouraged, yet we know it is dangerous to be 
We 
have learned from the experience of other States that it is in 
the last two weeks that our enemies make their greatest efforts. 
We ale endeavoring in our speeches to warn the people against 
literature which will be circulated against suffrage; we are pre- 
paring answers in pamphlet form to some of the most vicious 
of this anti literature; but if we do not have more outside help, 


too optimistic, and we are anxious over the final outcome. 


particularly in the way of speakers at the end of our campaign, 
we feel that our victory will be far from safe. We have had 
so far few speakers, comparatively, from outside our own State 
Miss Maud Younger of San Francisco, sent to us by the National 
Association, was one of the first to come, and her work among 
the labor men has been invaluable. 
Island came with little 

helped us for ten days. 


Miss Rosalie Jones of Long 


here her yellow wagon from Ohio and 


Mrs. Hale we did not expect to have. Her coming to Michi- 
gan was made possible through Miss Clara E. Dyar of Detroit, 
who made herself personally responsible tor the largest part of 
the attendant Hultin is a former Michigan ° 
woman, who has given us her services at a nominal charge. Mrs. 


expenses. Miss 
Desha Breckinridge came to, Michigan for a week for her ex- 
penses merely. Miss Addams will speak twice in Michigan fo: 
suffrage before the Board of Commerce in Detroit and the State 
Women's Clubs in Saginaw. Miss Sophonisba 
will the latter 
Mrs. Parshall of 
come to us 


Federation of 
Breckinridge 
October, 
both 
Steinem before Anyone who has followed the campaign 
in Ohio and will realize that both States 
many more outside speakers than we have had so far. 

Many of our own notably Rev. Caroline Bartlett 
Crane and Mrs. Jenny C. Law Hardy, are speaking for us all the 
time. Many other Michigan suffragists are giving as much time 
as they can spare from their other work to speaking in their 
own localities, as are Mrs, Huntley Russell, Mrs. O. H. Clark, 
Dr. Mary Thompson Stevens and Mrs. Susan M. Sellers. 

More Speakers Needed 
We do feel, however, that we should have more speakers 


speak once in Detroit in 


Miss 


part of 
and Schauss 


their 


and have 


Mrs. 


Toledo 
for expenses... We hope to have 
long. 

Wisconsin have had 


women, 


than at present seem available for the wind-up of our campaign; 
but it comes right down to a question of dollars and cents. Mich 
igan has not asked the other States for help before. 
and 


California 
voluntarily mInoney 
that we must make a plea for asgsist- 
for speakers, or money to 
during the last two weeks of our campaign. 


Massachusetts have sent us some and 


literature. Now we feel 


ance, particularly for pay speakers 
, : Please send con- 
tributions and names of speakers willing to come for expenses 
to the Corresponding Secretary, 205 Telegraph Building, Detroit 


Alice M. Boutell, Corresponding Secretary 


ONLY ONE IN IRELAND 


We note 


League 


with 
boasts 


satisfaction 
nine 


that, while the Anti-Suffrage 
branches in Scotland and five in Wales 
(one of them in Criicieth and Langstumduy, the scene of the 
recent atrocities), it has only one in lreland.—The Irish Citizen. 


Miss Gladys Evans, the associate of Mrs. Mary Leigh, has 


also been released, when at death's door. 


AN APPEAL TO MEN 


ANY men who are willing to concede the 
justice of the equal suffrage principle 
stand idly by and allow all the burden of 
the equal suffrage campaign to be car- 
ried by women. We are the wage earn- 
ers and the business men who have it in 
our power to raise money to circulate 

literature, to make speeches, and to campaign actively 

for one of the greatest issues now facing the American 
people. 

Is there any sound reason why men should hesitate 

to lend their aid to this, the greatest reform of our day? 

Send us your name, organize a Men’s Woman Suffrage 

League in your town, get men to contribute a little of 

their means, send some money to the National American 

Woman Suffrage Association, at 505 Fifth Ave., New 

York City. You may be sure it will be used to the very 

best advantage. 

Send us some money so that we can circulate litera- 

ture for men in all parts of the country. It ought to 
hurt any man’s pride to let it be said that the women of 

America ‘have to beg and implore and campaign and 

make so many sacrifices to gain a thing that belongs to 

them as a matter of right. 

The National Men’s League for Woman Suffrage. 

President, James Lees Laidlaw, 
26 Broadway, New York City. 
Secretary, Omar E. Garwood, 
316 Tabor Opera House Bik., 
Denver, Colo. 
























M A THAT’S 
WHAT 

CEMENT vou neeo 

for repairing China, Glassware, 

Furniture, Meerschaum, Vases, 

Books, Leather 

Belting and Tip- 

ping Billiard Cues, 

Also Leather and 

Rukber Cement. 


Any one of the 
three kinds, 15c 
per bottle. From : 
your dealer. 


k& 


MAJOR MFG. CO., N. Y. C. | 


A. Major, President. 








COLONIAL LINE 


only independent line betwees 
New nelend and New York offers « 


IMPROVED PASSENGER 
SERVICE BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


VIA RAIL AND BOAT 


$2.65 “score rar $910 


WEEK DAYS AND SUNDAYS 
Fast and elegant propelled steamers 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


ion Commission. 


We cater to the exacting demands 
ef a particular people, who require * 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modero appointments. 

Ticket Office, 256 Washingtes Stree 

Bostea. 


B Mitchic, Asst. Genl. Pees. Agen 











THE MICHIGAN CAMPAIGN 





By Clara B, Arthur 





Few sessions of the Michigan Leg- 
islature have failed to have submitted 
‘go them a measure for the enfran- 
chisement of women, and for the past 
20 years this action on the part of the 
suffragists been unbroken. In 
1893, women were granted municipal 
suffrage, but before the first succeed- 
ing election, the Supreme Court, by «# 
test case, decided that the- Legisrature 


has 


had no right to create a new class of 
Hence all efforts since have 
to securing an amend- 


voters. 
been confined 
ment to the State Constitution. 
Tax Suffrage Secured 

In 1907 a the Constitu- 
vigorous ef- 
the 
tax-paying 


revision ol 
and by a 
fort suffragists obtained in 
constitution the right of 

women to vote on public expenditure 
and on 


tion occurred, 
new 


of money, on bonding issues, 
the right of initiative in acquiring or 
granting public utilities in municipak 
ities. Michigan was the seventh State 
to extend this right to tax-paying 
women. 
Aimost a Two-Thirds Vote 

in the Legislature of 1911 equal suf- 
only 11 
majority 
called The 


measure was not pressed in the Sen- 


House lacked 


two-thirds 


frage in the 
the 


the constitution. 


votes ot 
for by 


ate 

Carried at Last 
meets every other 
Early in 1912 a special session 
The Suf- 
him to 
the 


Our Legislature 
year. 
was called by Gov. Osborn. 
frage Association requested 
include in his 
consideration of an amendment tothe 


enfranchise women. 


recommendations 


constitution to 
This recommendation he sent in as a 
special message, and, though advised 
hardly hope 
from the same 


that we could 


verdict 


by many 
for a different 
jury, that anomaly really happened. 
At the of March the measure 
both Houses, Michigan 
suffragists were plunged intO a cam- 
paign, with five other States already 
in the same field and already pledged 


end 


passed and 


the help of the national body and the 


assistance of suffrage speakers and 


workers. 
Not one of our State workers had 
ever participated in a suffrage cam- 


paign. Only once before had a suf- 
frage amendment been submitted, in 
1874. 


Michigan's Earlier Campaign 
It is interesting to note the names 
of the 
rered 


men and women who then en- 
with enthusiasm into the State 
plans for an educational campaign. 
Lydia Maria Child, Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson, Parker Pillsbury, William 
Lioyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, Lucretia 
Mott, J. G. Whittier, and many others 
of distinction sent letters of congrat- 
ulation and encouragement. Thirty 
speakers were continuously engaged 
during the months of the campaign, 
and every township and village was 
Miss Anthony Mrs. Stan- 
ton spent two months in the State. 
Dr. James A. B. Stone, husband of 
Lucinda Hinsdale Stone of loving 


visited. and 


into a campaign almost as novel as, 
momentous, with scarce a precedent 
to guide us.” 
History Repeating Itself 

And so we repeated history. We 
were plunged into a work of which 
no member of the State Board, no ac- 
tive suffragists in Michigan had ac- 
tual knowledge, and the experienced 
were hard at work in other States. 

Nothing Sensational Tried 

But we knew our workers, knew the 
temper of public opinion, knew Mich- 
igan, and we resolved to hold stead- 
fastly to the policy of the Association, 
strict non-partisanship, and to con- 
duct the campaign on lines which con- 
form to its principles, making appeal 
to the voters by all means within the 
reach of dignified, public-spirited wo- 
Nothing spectacular or sensa- 
Organiza- 


men. 
tional has been attempted. 
tion by counties has gone steadily 
forward, the Vice-President of the 
Association devoting her entire time 
co that work. Especially active are 
the county organizations of Wayne, 
Kent, Jackson and Kalamazoo, the 
two first having necessarily the care 
of the large vote of the chief cities, 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, and the 
latter, Kalamazoo, taking upon itself 
tht complete organization of two con- 
gressional districts which include 
eleven counties. 

Literature Self-Supporting 
The distribution of literature under 
an efficient chairman is systemized 
and is proceeding at an amazing rate. 
million pieces have already 
sent out from one center, and 
nearly as much from another. This 
department is which 
shows the eagerness of the public to 
obtain information, The State Asso- 
ciation has prepared a great deal of 
its own literature to meet 
what was felt to be special needs. 

All over the State devoted women 
and helpful men are at work, holding 
meetings in parlor, hall or street, and 
everywhere are signs of appreciation 
of what woman suffrage means to de- 


Over a 


been 


self-supporting, 


special 


mocracy. 

The Chairman 
the reception of suffrage news by sev- 
hundred newspapers, and has 
prepared an immense amount of press 


Press has secured 


eral 


matter for special articles. 

Speakers’ Bureau 
Our Speakers’ Bureau has difficulty 
in supplying the calls for ad- 
meetings of all kinds 
where time is allowed for the consid- 
eration of suffrage, or for local meet- 
devoted 


many 


dresses at 


ings entirely to suffrage 
speeches, 
Advertising Bureau 
An Advertising Bureau has charge 
of suffrage posters, banners, flags, 
emblems, buttons and placards, and 
decides on their distribution, seizing 
every opportunity to make visual de- 
monstration of the suffrage cause. 
Grangers Helping 
For more than a score of years the 
suffrage leaders in Michigan have 
sought the sympathy and interest of 
the Farmers’ Clubs, the Grangers and 
the Labor. No 
large meetings of these Associations 
have held without effort being 
made to present equal suffrage and to 
obtain endorsement. 


State Federation of 


been 


Now the State Grange is co-operat- 
ing with the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and has its own efficient cam- 
paign committee, taking for its spec- 
ial work the canvassing of all rural 
districts and villages of two hundred 
population, providing speakers and 
literature. The Gleaners are also an 
active factor in the campaign, distrib- 
uting literature and assisting in vari- 
ous ways to disseminate suffrage 
We are sure of a heavy pro- 
portion of the farmer vote. 

Other Organizations Give Aid 

The State W. C. iv. U. is subordinat- 
ing its own work, and is providing a 
special suffrage lecturer under its 
owh management for the entire cam- 
paign. 

The Ladies of the Modern Maeca- 
bees are earnestly assisting through 
their membership and through ad- 
dresses continuously, delivered by 
their officials. 


ideas. 





where has there been any unpleas- 
antness in dealing with the public. 
Michigan has never had to deal with 
organized anti-suffrage effort, but we 
are prepared and watchful. 

Michigan Has No Campaign Fund 

It has not been possible to raise a 
fund on which to draw for speakers’ 
expenses, for Headquarters rents, for 
free literature, for telephone, tele- 
graph and expressage, and the numer- 
ous needs of effective campaign work. 
Nevertheless, Michigan  suffragists 
have already provided and expended 
a generous sum in a State-wide, con- 
certed and vigorous effort sticcessful- 
ly to conclude our appeal to the vot- 
ers, and to “Harvest Home” the. work 
of the pioneers and of ourselves. 

Those who participate in this cam- 
paign for a true democracy in Michi- 
gan, Whether it be now finally deter- 
mined or the ideal only materially 
advanced, must be forever grateful 
that in their time was given oppor- 
tunity to concentrate for a few short 
months in an endeavor to obtain true 
citizenship for womenr. 





FREEDOM'S CALL 
TO OREGON 


By Jno. W. Poince 





O Oregon, so rich, so new, 

Thou art an Empire all thine own! 

Thy snow-capped peaks and skies of 
blue 

Shall landed be wherever known. 


In statehood’'s 
passed, 
In liberty vouchsafed; but when 
We contemplate the truth, alas, 
Thy laws are only made for men. 


realm, by none gur- 


Shall we, to them who long have stood 

As wives, as sisters, sweethearts 
fair, 

Deride their tears, withhold the good, 

Compel them still the yoke to bear? 


Oh, no! Thy sons for freedom died. 

They dared to crush the tyrant’s 
might; 

They faltered not, e’en Fate defied, 

And nobly won the cause of Right. 


Can we forget, amid the strife, 

That while they fill a freeman’s 
suave, 

The woman, with God-given life, 

Still wears the shackles of a slave? 


Arise, O virgin State, arise! 
Send forth the cry from sea to sea; 
Lift Freedom’s pennant to the skies 
And ioud proclaim that all be free! 





GRAND RAPIDS CAMPAIGN 





Panigot of the Grand 
Committee writes: 


Mrs. 
Rapids 


Jules 
Campaign 


Grand Rapids 





campaign was 
formally opened with a lecture last 
May by Beatrice Forbes Robertson 
Hale. Up to that time there had been 
very little favorable press notice, but 
from then on we have had splendid 
rublicity, both editorially and other- 
wise. r 

Grand Rapids, like many other 
cities, found itself without any regu- 
larly organized campaign committee, 
so our first step was to select a com- 
mittee of three to conduct a campaign 
in our city and do such other work 
as would propery come under that 
head. Then we appointed chairmen of 
our different committees, such as 
chairmen of ward work, of publicity 
and press, of literature, of finance, of 
speakers, of office, of autos, of meet- 
ings, of factories and a down town 
committee. 


House to House Canvass Made 
The next plan to be outlined was a 


house to house canvass according to 
wards and precincts. A ward chair- 
man was placed in control of each 
ward. She in turn appointed the pre- 
cinct chairmen, and thus the canvass 
was begun, square by square and 
house by house, and our literature 
was distributed in a systematic and 
intelligent manner. 

The canvass has not been easy, for 
it has meant great effort and infinite 
patience, but we feel more than repaid 
for the trouble. 


Sowing the Seed 
In connection with this canvass we 


have organized Ward Equal Franchise 


The 





Members of the Labor Unions, the 
Men's League and the College Equal 
Suffrage League, and other organiza- 
tions here and there over the State, 
are rendering valuable assistance by 
sending speakers, by purchasing and 
distributing Mterature, and by contri- 
butions. 

No Unpleasantness Anywhere 





Everywhere our canvassers, speak- 


Clubs. Thereby many new members 
have been added to our working list. 
Lue have thus been enabled to hold 
innumerable meetings all over our 
city. The literature committee has 
been a very active factor In our cam- 
paign, attending all the picnics, car- 
nivals, festivals, political meetings, 
wherever a crowd would be gathered, 
giving out the Hterature at all times 
of the day and night, working without 





lie meeting nor 
curred since the 
opened last spring 
have not been on hand sowing the 
seed of “Votes for Women.” 

Labor Day Parade 

Labor Day the women of Grand 
Rapids were out at 7 A. M., stationing 
themselves wherever the men were 
congregating to form into line for the 
great Labor Day parade. For we had 
planned that Labor Day would be the 
best time to place our cause before 
the workingmen. We had about 50 
women enlisted for this event, and 
wher the band struck up and the men 
filed into line, division after division, 
almost to a man, wore on the lapels 
lof their coats a yellow pennant-shaped 
tag, bearing the slogan, “Votes for 
Women November 5” on one side, and 
“A Square Deal November 5” on the 
other. 

West Michigan Fair 

Then came the West Michigan State 
Fair, and again we got busy. We had 
a large corner booth in a eonspicuous 
place of the Art Hall, artistically dec- 
orated, and furnished to represent the 
‘Colonial home and the modern home. 
During that week we distributed 
thousands of flyers, buttons, blotters 
and tags. We had also in the caval- 
cade a barge decorated with yellow 
bunting and flags, and filled with 
young girls in white. The Fair af- 
forded us a great opportunity to push 
our cause. At the time of the prima- 
ries we had our women stationed at 
all the voting booths, and 20,000 leaf- 
lets were given to the voters that day 
alone, 

Another phase of the work which 
has been carried out very carefully is 
the distribution of literature at the 
factories, and we have also had noon- 
day meetings there. Every factory of 
our city has been covered once, and 
at present the Factory Committee is 
on its second round. The down town 
committee has placed literature in 
most of the public buildings, offices, 
stores, railway stations and lecture 
halls. 

Meetings innumerable 

As to our meetings and lectures, 
they have been without number, in 
private homes, school buildings, wom- 
en’s clubs, churches and theatres. We 
have had outside help from such well- 
known werkers as Mrs. Mary Ring- 
rose, Miss Maude Younger and Miss 
Ninah Parshall. We have been able 
to meet our debts promptly, but at no 
time have allowed ourselves to be 
lavish in our expenditures. Up to Oc- 
tober 1 we have distributed over 200,- 
000 pieces of literature, and with the 
busiest month of the campaign still 
before us. 

Our Campaign Adviser 

We have been fortunate in having a 
campaign adviser whose good judg- 
ment and sane counsel has helped us 
over many a difficult place. 


An Educational Campaign 
Because of local conditions, it has 


seemed advisable to confine ourselves 
to conservative methods. The cam- 
paign has been conducted along edu- 
catéonal lines rather than attempting 
to reach the unconvinced through any- 
thing startling or unusual. 

We expect to win, because every 
chairman and every member of every 
committee has worked hard and earn- 
estly, and what we have been doing 
and accomplishing in Grand Rapids is 
but an index of the bigger battle be- 
ing waged all over our State. And 
when we do win, let the women of 
Michigan remember that the victory 
is due to the effort and sacrifice of the 
individual worker in the rank and file, 
whose name may not appear in the 
Michigan edition of The Weman’s 
Journal, 


_ 


MICHIGAN PRESS WORK 





By Jennie Law Hardy 





The press has, with few exceptions, 
been universally friendly. A letter 
was sent to every editor in the State, 
directly after the Legislature passed 
our measure, offering weekly or 
monthly bulletins on suffrage. One 
hundred and ninety-nine editors ac- 
cepted, and many sent bracing words 
of encouragement. Several wrote let- 
ters of advice and offered their as- 
sistance, Others then and since have 
asked for special contributions, One 
paper wanted a battle cry to the wo- 
men of Michigan, others a list of rea- 
sons why we women should have the 
ballot; farm papers wanted appeals to 
the farmers’ wives; others asked for 
anywhere from 200 to 2000 words. As 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:— 

We beg to announce that we are print. 
ers of many well known publications, 
them ‘‘ 74¢ Woman's Journal." If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L, Grimes Company 

taa Pearl St., Boston, Mass: 





far as pessible these requests have 
been complied with, but it was impos 
sible to give the papers all they want- 
ed. The press chairman sincerely re 
grets that she could not supply all 
demands. 
Plate Matter and Portraits 

The press chairman has also issued 
plate matter containing articles by 
some of the most prominent suf- 
fragists, such as Gov. Osborne, the 
National President, the State Presi- 
dent, the Master of the Grange, etc., 
with their portraits. This plate mat- 
ter has been sent to two hundred 
papers, which had signified their wil- 
lingness to publish it. 

Fine Local Press Work 

A great many papers have been sup- 
plied with news by the local press 
chairmen, some of whom have done 
splendid work. Some of these local 
wemen have filled from a column to a 
page weekly with suffrage news. 

Notice This Plan 

A favorite method was to interview 
a locally prominent man or woman, 
and then publish the photograph with 


an article entitled, “Why I Am in 
Favor of Suffrage,” or “How I Be- 
came a Suffragist.” The rest of the 
page would be filled with extracts 


from The Woman's Journal or suffrage 
leaflets, and reports of meetings and 
speakers. Some of this local work 
showed marked literary ability. 

The reports of speeches and meet 
ings have been very favorable. Man) 
speeches have been published in full 
sometimes covering two or three co! 
umns. Several editors have written 
weekly editorials in favor of suffrage, 
and a number never miss an oppor 
tunity to attack our opponents, This 
is particularly so in the smaller: 
towns and the rural communities. 

Not Twenty Anti Editors 

The Grange papers have been desir 
ous of publishing a list of the papers 
which refused to publish the suffrage 
news, less than twenty in all, in order 
that their subscribers, and especially 
the Grangers, might know their atti 
tude; but we deemed it unadvisable. 

In fact, our only trouble in Michi 
gan has been to restrain the press 
from publishing too much. We neve! 
had to make an effort to get anything 


printed. The wemarks about our 
speakers are nearly always compli 
mentary. 

With a very few exceptions, the 


press has been at least courteous and 
dignified, when it has not been ac 
tually enthusiastic. 
Unpaid Speaking Valued 

As a speaker I have met with abso 
lutely universal kindness. In the 
rural communities some farmer would 
arise and remark: “I wish to draw 
the attention of the audience to the 
fact that the speaker is giving her 
time to the cause. I request a rising 
vote of thanks.” Indeed, in the coun 
try it is advisable that the audience 
should know that the werker is no! 
paid, or that she pays her own ex: 
penses, it increases her influence ten- 
fold, for, however conscientious and 
sincere a paid worker may be, yet the 
farmer, who is used to and suspicious 
of the wiles of the politician, is usual- 
ly deeply impressed with the fact that 
men and women are werking simp!) 
for a cause and not for personal gain 

Werk Your Granges! 

| have spoken to a number 0! 
Granges and farmers’ clubs this sum 
mer, not because they really needed 
anyone to talk suffrage to them, but 
because it would have been ungra- 
cious not to oblige organizations that 
are doing so much for us. And the 
magnificent campaign that the Grange 
is putting up should be taken notice 
of by every State in the Union 
Whether you are a campaign State 
or not, work your Grange and othe! 
farmer organizations now, and do il 
with umpaid workers, 
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WOMEN ARE NEEDED 
ON POLICE FORCE 
By Edna Annette Beveridge. 





As we revert to the past, we find 
everywhere the same idea prevailing, 
that police power meant punishment 
only, and that prisons were institu- 
tions of revenge. We find that bar- 
barous methods of discipline were 
used upon unfortunate fellow crea- 
tures, that fiendish tortures were im- 
provised as implements of reform, 
that atrocious cruelties were perpe- 
trated under a prescribed system, 
misnamed Justice, and that all this 
degradation and terror was produced 
in the name of government and re 
ligion. How thankful we are that to- 


performances, and keeping little chil- 
dren from being sent into places of 
moral contagion, witnessing scenes of 
degradation to which their tender 
years should be unaccustomed. 
There are situations continually 
arising with which the regular police 
cannot cope. Snares are constantly 
being laid for our young men and 
women, while the revolting exposures 
of the white slave traffic indicate that 
great effort must be made to remedy 
the conditions which help and lead 
on to it. With 50,000 girls lost in the 
United States every year, and, accord- 
ing to the Immigration League of 
Chicago, 1700 disappearing in one 
year during transportation between 
New York and Chicago, and still 
another State recording assaults up- 

















Work Fit for Women 

Such duties as the following could 
be delegated to police women: 

Censorship of newspapers and mov- 
ing picture shows, to see that objec- 
tionable stories are excluded.. 

Cases of women and children, keep- 
ing them out of temptation, girls who 
by their indiscretion are compromis- 
ing their mora! standard. 

Helping wayward girls and boys. 


Looking after conditions in public 
parks, at railroad stations and 
wharves, protecting young women 
strangers arriving from country 


places and elsewhere. 


Assisting in the moral progress of 
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leading to most demoralizing condi- 
tions. 
Supervision, wherever both sexes 


associate for amusement, dance halls, 
moving picture parlors, concert or 
theatrical performances and all places 
of public recreation. 

Assisting in matters concerning the 
social evil, and generally aiding in 
furthering knowledge of social and 
moral hygiene 

Aiding to prevent the 
aster to youth resulting 
creasing number of joy 
mobile trips. Girls are enticed from 
the and the results of this 
practice have helped largely in swell- 
ing the ranks of the white slave traf 
fic. 


terrible dis- 
from the in- 
riding auto- 


streets, 














of the criminal but the prevention of 
the crime, and more and more people 
are beginning to realize that in ‘hu- 
man economics, more even than in 
material things, ‘an ounce of preven. 
tion is worth a pound of cure.’” 


Judge Harvey H. Baker of the Juve- 
nile Court, Boston, Mass.: “Women 
police officers are the logical solution 
for the handling of certain cases.” 


Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Free Syna 


gogue, New York: “If we are to be 
just and wise and statesmanlike in 


our dealings with social evils, police 
power must be 
women,” 


vested in part in 


C. E. Sebastian, Chief of Police. Los 


Angeles, Cal.: “The natural protec 


tive instinct of woman makes her ad 
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such as to sustain hope and courage, | ueeds of youth, and women with char- a position successteliy: e BE hae tee 2 a City — thave 
is more conducive to good citizenship | acter and love for humanity, with atin deca tn tint (ee for ev- | we have hardls he rhe months, and 
and indicative of good government | Proper power given them, can rende ory ous; it fe intended for the woman | tise thel ae oapua 3 = systema 
than all the inhuman torture ma | Breat service in lessening the dangers of-refinement with a soul fall of pity! the value o i yp . vo out fully 
chines ever invented. ; of city life encountered by boys and and desire for humanity The cits feature in thie kad cna o " 
New Methods Needed girls, and, with their women’s under officials believed, with the applicants, | department 7 > pe of police 
The world has advanced much | Standing of cenditions and tempta that any woman who was honest and | women in the saline ns tig wee 
along the line of prison reform, and| Hons and the artful devices and decent could handle the work: but] used for the Dis. .odengaleaga — 
is still working out the problem of | ™ethods used for leading youth we were looking for better timber. | great mans Pose: ge bahay = 8 
dealing with society's offenders. Es: astray, would be instrumental in the ldiieet aubelds ons ieateeed een | the Ol ,- ee ort verte Ularly in 
pecial effort is being directed toward | S@V'ne of aeaprets of them. | woman, gently nurtured, intelligent. | r sting pot tay aibeties agin 
reclaiming and saving young girls The resorts in most of our cities | well commected and accustomed to » ) sammie a hoth ae — > 
and protecting the child, and it is in are no longer centers of recreation protected lif offered her services. | —_ 
order effectually to help out in this but full of obnoxious display of ef The growth of her work from simol Tie boys and girls the presen 
phase of the work, along practical frontery and degrading conditions, all etal Gy ah etnias wah wi jimake for the economic forces of t] 
lines, that I wish to call attention to appealing to the deplorable . weak- quired by the letter of the law. prov fuiure for good or bad. and it is very 
the part women must take in this hesses of humanity, and, as Dr. what oa be mecomnliched ti broad. | eet that their environment 
particular field of labor. Charles C. Henderson, Professo: of minded, educated woman, provided houtd be of the best Particularly | 
When Juvenile Courts were estab- | 50clology at the University of Chi- with fine executive ability and iis applicable to the conditions af 
lished as the first step towards pro- | ©#8°, says, “Though we cannot always E , knowledge of common-sense philan lecting young womanhood. The nat 
tecting youth from vicious influences, | @@termine what shall be the secret Mise Edna Annetts Severidge throphy. Though possessing full | | il inclination of the boy and girl 
women probation officers were the doings of men and women, we can eemey to anvesi. che disteien Pe eniertainment and pleasure lead 
natural outcome. In forming protec | Prevent public manifestations; we) i). community in preserving order,| such outward show of her authority, | °™ Oftem into public places, there 
tive leagues, offices of various kinds can suppress moral nuisances on the IIR i eeteretes te cenfine ter werk te & fore their recreation should partake 
have been created, in all of which the | **reet. sieananiinrinncatiatiasall Assisting in the better protection | ‘clearing house for trouble’ for wom of such forms of amusements as to 
necessity for the assistance of women Prevention Not Cure of the youth of both sexes from the] en and children.” leave room for po future regrets o1 
has been acknowledged, Abundance The work of women in such a ca-| society and association of the more Heartaches, and to help produce thi 
of reason for going further wa8 found,| pacity in the Police Department| vicious and depraved Many Testimonials More wholesome atmosphere the pro 
ind women have been invested with} would be in the nature of preventive, Watching, caring for and admon That many cities realize the need tecting arm = of the police- woman 
‘ull police power, and, with the aid) protective and corrective efforts. They | ishing children on the streets, in pub-| of women in the Police Department j Bhonta be thrown around the unthink 
of such power, have been a great help | would not be uniformed, brass but-| lie parks, playgrounds or any and all] is evidenced by the following ex jms young people Lei some women 
foward the better enforcement of the | toned officials, attempting by physi-| places of entertainment. pressions of opinion Pie natiative, discretion; xympath 
laws meant to protect society. cal force to make people conform to Looking into conditions surround Mayor George Alexander of Los | [PU Seh in this effective wa 
Must Aid Police jthe law. The police power given|ing children frequenting improper| Angeles, California: “We have found met to Bive the boy and girl a new 
Women in the Police Department | them would enforce recognition, and] places. jour pelice-woman of great valu uthigte ape Whstitite newer and bet 
ire a necessary adjunct to the moral| command such respect as to make it Assisting in the better enforcement more particularly in the handling of | \ " —_ we they are follow 
ind humane part of our social life.| possible for them to prevent and de-| of laws governing the sale of liquor] Cases dealing with the morals of the ae ven " liner toh 
They can the better extend their pro | tect crime, and save from worse con | to- minors. | peoule, especially he young, danes ~ 
tection to children, to the thoughtless | sequences, It would inspire more im Assisting in preventing the obnox-| halls. et Police-women exist new in mans 
young men and women in the public | mediate attention to their advice, sug-' ious gathering of men an the numer Mrs, M. KE. Starkweather, Assistant | citir ind results have been most sat 
streets and at the various resorts and | ge stions and warnings. Their work ous street corners and in front of | Labor Commissione: Department of | istactory It ij in ourzent need in 
city parks. With power granted to, would be social service in character.| factories and stores. for purposes of | Women aad Children, St. Paul, Min | police work for preventive andr 
make arrests, their influence would} made most effective by the authority }annoying and ogling young girls,}| Mesota: “The work of the police femptive purposes, and 1 hope th 
he more effective in stopping immoral) possessed | sdiale continual practices so frequently | Woman is net so much the deteetion | inte Will become widespread 
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“she has often been heard to declare! 
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MICHIGAN TO 


By JENNIE LAW HARDY 














|} an earnest believer in the equality of 








Having been through the struggle/crats, Republicans, labor men and 
for the ballot in New Zealand and|farmers. We had meetings at which 
Australia, and in Ohio during August] they were all represented, and no one 
could not help|present could have fold their politi- 
cal affiliations: they were all united 
in their desire to see justice done to 
Like New Zealand and Australia [the women. And here again, the cu- 
rious resemblance to the campaigns 

The atmosphere in Michiga. ha@8) 4° New Zealand and Australia was av- 
been from the very beginning sympa- parent, for there also all political di- 
thetic and good-tempered; a little 


and September, |! 
drawing comparisons. 


visions disappeared in the suffrage 
good-natured banter being the worst campaigns 
we had to put up with, reminding one 


All Expect Victory 

In trains, cars, theatres, wherevet 
you go, not only is the prevailing sen- 
timent, as gathered from the conver- 
sations overheard, in favor of suf- 
frage, but there is a general impres- 
sion that we will win. A traveling 
man was overheard saying’ at the 
hotel table: “I don’t believe in it my- 
self, but I suppose we have got to 
make up our minds to have it.” A 
very few will speak against it,—the 
liquor dealer who has been in jail for 


very much of the condition of New 
Zealand 
1893 and of Australia in 1902 


lature with which we 
the special session in 
genial and favorable. 


ties cume to out 





previous to the victory of 


Party Lines Vanished 


To begin with, the Michigan Legis- 
worked during|a 


assistance, 


MRS. F. R. ROWE 


The women in the small towns, who 


Demo-] seated. 


MRS. MARY STOCKING KNAGGS 


One Hundred to Three 


have been our hardest problem, are] class. 
losing their dread of ridicule and are 
coming boldly out for suffrage. At} san that it was these forces which 
vote taken at a gathering in this] defeated the suffrage amendment in 

March, was]county, one hundred women stood up Ohio, in spite of her splendid cam- Dp 
Mer of all par-|for suffrage and only three remained | paign, and therefore the loss of Ohio 
will help rather than hurt Michigan 




















MRS. HUNTLEY 
RUSSELL 




















breaking the laws of a dry county, 
the corrupt politician, grafters, and 
the bad men and 


MRS, JENNIE LAW HARDY 
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women of every : 


And it is well understood in Michi- ® 
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MRS. CLARA 
B. ARTHUP 









































MRS. HELEN P. JENKINS 


Marv L. Doe, first president of the 
Michigan E. 5S. A., 
ant of Francis Cook, a signer of the 
Mayflower compact, and her ancestors 


is a direct descend- 


all along the line have been in the 
strife for freedom and progress. 
Mrs. Doe was born in Ohio. When 
the Good Templar movement was OrFr- 
ganized she was active in promoting 
it. After her removal to Michigan she 
was for two years vice-templar in the 
vrand lodge, the highest position ever 
filled by a woman in the order in this 
State. Afterward she served as State 
secretary of the order for eight years. 
But her supreme effort has always 
been for the ballot for women. 
Through her efforts the paralysis re- 
sulting from the failure of the suffrage 
amendment in 1874 was overcome, and 
the present State society organized at 
Flint in 1884. She stood at the head 
six years, directing the eampaign in 
the Legislature for municipal suffrage 


REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 


for women, and for fifteen additional 
years was chairman of the legislative 
committee, securing the passage of the 
Municipal Suffrage Bill in May, 1893, | 
only to have it pronounced unconstitu- 
tional. In the meantime, Mrs. Doe 








organized municipal study leagues in 
many places, proving that women de- 
sired to be intelligent voters. 


mittee on labor organizations, and in 
that capacity has done yeoman ser- 
vice. She was electe@ in 1896 as one 
of the vice-presidents of the Michigan 
Federation of Labor, and later the 
Woman’s International Union of 
Label Leagues adopted her parliamen- 
tary handbook, “Rules of Order.” 


} 
Later she was chairman of the com- 


MRS. MARY L. DOE 


In the suffrage section of the Cadil- 
laqua+«parade in Detroit last July, she 
had foremost place, as she has in the 
hearts of the women of Michigan, who 
have followed her leadership through 
the years of “storm and stress,” and 
with whom she still follows the bright- 
ening star of freedom and victory. 

May Stocking Knaggs. 

Mrs. Knaggs was born in Central 


Guardians of the 


Knages is also a 
American Revolution. 


daughters in college. 


Detroit public playgrounds, also chair 


Detroit was named in her honor, ‘The 


torium and of the State Anti-Tubercu 
losis Association, and has been chair 


years past. 
the Detroit Federation of 
Clubs. 


ciation, is chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee. 


that its afflatus rested over her cra- 
die, Her father, Dr. C. G. Stocking, 
was a man of liberal mind, and edu- 
cated his daughters to an active inter- 
est in public affairs. Thus she grew 
up in “the faith,” and, happily, married 


woman. The first eighteen years of 
her married life were given entirely 
to the welfare of her family of boys 
and girls, although she was interested 
in the suffrage campaign of 1874, en- 
tertaining speakers, etc. In 1884 she 
joined the new State Suffrage Associa- 
tion, becoming active in 1887 in the 
effort to gain municipal suffrage for 
women. In that year she was elected 
a member of the Board of Education 
of Bay City, and served two terms. 

She was the fourth president of the 
Michigan E. 8S. A., serving from 1895 
o 1899. In 1901 she was appointed 
’y Governor Bliss to the Board of 
State Industrial 
iome for Girls, and was reappointed, 
erving as secretary of that 
ight years. 


board 


In 1908 she was elected department 
resident of the Woman's Relief Corps 
f Michigan, serving one year. Mrs. 
Daughter of the 


Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, president of 
1e Michigan E. S. A., has been a life- 
yng suffragist. 

She has one son, a graduate of the 
niversity of Michigan, and two 
Mrs. Arthur is a prominent club 
oman. She was the founder of the 
man of the Federation of Women’s 
lubs’ public bath and playground 
ymmittee, and the first publie bath in 
lara.” She is secretary of the Anti 
‘uberculosis Society and Detroit di 
ector of the Anti-Tuberculosis Sani 


nan of the child labor committee of 


he Federation of Clubs for many 
She is an ex-president of 


Women's 


Mrs. Huntley Russell of Grand Rap 
ids, Vice-President of the State Asso 


Largely through her 
personal efforts, 52 counties now have 
effective organizations, with 
ind township chairmen. 


county 
Other coun- 
ties, though not yet thoroughly or- 
ganized, have made a beginning by 
appointing a general chairman and by 
buying and distributing 
Mrs. Russell has 


literature. 
spent the entire 
summer and fall in traversin : 
organized portions of the 


theun 
State, and 
the gratitude of the whole Staie As 
sociation is hers for her untiring ef 
forts. Mrs. Russell has been greatly 
assisted in her work by the Kalama 
zoo suffragists. whose work was st 
effective that she turned over to them 
all the campaign work in the third 
and fourth 
comprising eleven counties 


conzressional districts 

Thess 
have been thoroughly canvassed an 
organized, Mrs. O. H 


general chairman 


Claik bein 


Mrs. Jenny Law Hardy, auditor of 
the Michigan E. S. A., is an Austra 
lian, and went through the New Zea 
land suffrage qampaeign. She is a 
grand-niece of the German 
pher, 


philoso 
Ziierbach. She is a 
writer, lecturer and suffrage speaker. 
She is the wife of a pliysician in Te- 
cumseh. 


Anton 


Mrs. Fred N. Rowe, recording secre- 
tary, serving also in campaign as 
chairman of Grand Rapids campaign 
committee. 


Mrs. Helen Philleo-Jenkins was one 
of the pioneers of the suffrage move- 
ment, a friend and co-worker of Lucy 





New York, in the beginning of the 
“Woman's Rights” movement, her par- 
ents removing to Seneca Falls about 
the time of the first convention, and 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
MISS FISK’S 





In the present campaign she has 
had charge of the State Headquarters 


growing correspondence, and render 


now past “seventy years young.” 





Mrs. Jenkins was president of that so- 
New Red Gilove Sho eiety while she resid 
nadeharge of the State Hendaua as p esided in Pittsburgh. 


44 West St. 


showing Gloves for Men, Women and 


sions. 


Stone and Susan B. Anthony. 

In the early sixties Mrs. Jenkins or- 
ganized a suffrage society in Buffalo, 
and was its president. In 1872 che 
moved to Pittsburgh, and soon organ- 
ized a suffrage society there. The first 
meeting was held at the beautiful 
home of Mrs. J. Herron Foster. the 
mother of Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 


| 








| In 1880 she moved to Detroit. Find- 
ing no Suffrage society there she early 


ing invaluable service, although she is Children for street and house vcca- °Tsanized one, and served ag president 


many years. 











years of the Michigan E. 8S. A. She 
has been an active worker for the 
enfranchisement of women for fifty 
years. Illness has compelled her to 
give up active work, but from the re- 
tirement ef her home she is watching 
the dawn of the day that is to bring 
to women freedom and the larger life. 








HUMOROUS 





“Come on, Mamie. There’s no use 
arguin’ with her. She kin make twice 
as bad faces as you kin!”—Life. 








Shoe Polishes 


Largest Varlety 


Finest Quality 
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GILT EDGE, the only ladies’ shoe 
dressing that positively contains OIL. 
Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and chil- 
dren's boots and shoes, shines without 
rubbing, 25¢ “French Gloss,” 10c. 

STAR combination for cleaning and 
polishing all kinds of russet or tan 
shoes, 10c. “Dandy” size, 25c. 

“QUICKWHITE” (in liquid form 
with sponge) quickly cleans and whi- 
tens dirty canvas shoes, 10c and 2c. 

BABY ELITE combination for gen- 
tlemen who take pride in having their 
shoes look Al. Restores color and 
lustre to all black shoes. Polish with 
a brush or cloth, 10e¢. “Elite” size, 25e¢ 

If your dealer does not keep the kind 
you want, send us the price in stamps 
for a full size package, charges paid 

WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 

20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 

of Shoe Polishes in the World. 














Madam, Here’s 
a Perfect Cracker for 
Soup or Salad — 


The Educator Toasterette. 


A crisp and dainty wafer 
—salted, buttered, and toasted 
to a delicate brown. 


But it’s the sweet, whole 
wheat flavor that makes their 
eating such a lingering delight. 

Like all the kinds of 


EDUCATOR 
GRACKERS 


you can eat Toasterettes with a 
knowledge that they're made from 
only the best of materials. 


The finest quality creamery 
butter—and table salt, Pure spring 
water from our own wells. Flour, 
stone-ground in the Educator 
mills. 

And they’re baked in our specially 
equipped ovens, which bring outa rich, 
nut-like flavor that makes their eating 
an ever pleasant memory. 

You can buy Educator Toasterettes 
from any cealer—in tins, ten-cent, 
air-tight packages, or in balk. But be 
sure to look for the name Educator on 
every package and cracker. 

Watch for my next little talk, which 
will iy soon in the Boston Globe, 
Post, Herald, and Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Fonte fone Elon 
JOHNSON Epucaror Foon Company 
BOSTON. 








If you're in need of Educator 
Welere « oa the other kinds 


of Educator Crackers, just phone 
Fort Hill 3710, or write our 
Boston Office,37 Batterymarch 
Street. Your orders will be given 
prompt and careful atiention. 
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